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J sls als Professional Keeks 


THE SINGIN’ GATHERIN' CREATIVE WAYS FOR CHILDREN’S 
Thomas and Leeder PROGRAMS 
Unique for enjoying the cultural heritage of Daney end Bathent 


colonial America 


THE ALL-WAGNER FESTIVAL PROGRAM CREATIVE SCHOOL MUSIC 


for Chorus and Orchestra Fox and Hopkins 
Stock-Dasch-McConathy 
Ideal for outdoor summer production THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SCHOOL MUSIC 
TEACHING 
=a Mursell and Glenn 


7 / oa 
Cacit cz F Ted lst lita) 
THE MUSIC HOUR SERIES 
McConathy-Miessner-Birge-Bray 
Five Book Series 
Two-Book Course 


HUMAN VALUES IN MUSIC EDUCATION 
Mursell 


MUSIC IN RURAL EDUCATION 


One-Book Course Editors of The Music Hour 

Teachers’ Books 

MUSIC HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS MUSIC IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
MUSIC OF MANY LANDS AND PEOPLES Beattie-McConathy-Morgan 


Write our nearest office for complete information 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 





Even Further Expansion to Celebrate its 4567» yep 























THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF NORMAL METHODS DR. OSBOURNE McCONATHY, Director 


For more than 50 years, The American Institute has been pioneering in courses for the training of teachers in 
Every phase of the daily music program is presented by a faculty selected for leadership in 


school music. 
The Institute courses are in the nature of post-graduate work for those who wish 


their respective fields. 
to secure new ideas and inspiration. 


A Junior Division, composed of high school boys and girls electing a special course of study, was inaugurated 
in 1935. The continued success and wide-spread interest in this expanded program has prompted the Insti- 
tute to establish a separate but integrated school to be known henceforth as 


The Auburndale Summer Clinic for Young Musicians 


Mr. Lawrence Chidester, of the music faculty of Tufts College, is the Associate Director. Unusual oppor- 
tunities for band and orchestra players and for young singers are combined with various studies in the 
fundamentals of music and also three weeks of fun and recreation amid ideal campus surroundings. 


Three Weeks — July 5-26, 1939 
at Lasell Junior College, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


May we send you a prospectus of either or both schools? 


CHARLES E. GRIFFITH FRANCES B. SETTLE OLGA E. HIEBER 
Business Manager Associate Director Registrar 
45 E. 17th St., New York City 581 Boylston St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
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York Basses Score Again — 


speaking and the most respon- 





Here is the Bass Section of the 
Louisiana State Normal Colleve 
Band, under the direction of Gil- 
bert T. Saetre, and just see what 
Mr. Saetre has to say about these 
Basses: 


“They are the finest instruments 
that I have come across in many 


sive Basses I have ever used. 


Believe me when I tell you that! 


I am more than pleased.” 
Very truly yours, 
GILBERT T. SAETRE. 


Thank you, Mr. Saetre—and 


all success to you and the band 
on that thousand-mile tour which 





years. They are the easiest] you are about to make. 

















LES McMANIS, 1st Trumpet 
Gray Gordon Orchestra says: 





“Ideal for Hotel, Radio, Record 
and Stage Work- 


Lis McMANIS, First Trumpet 
with Gray Gordon’s Orchestra, one 
of New York’s best liked Orchestras, 
is now playing the Hotel Edison, 
popular night spot in the heart of 
New York’s Theatrical District. 

Mr. McManis bought — and paid 
for a York Trumpet, which has been 
his business partner for more than 
two years, because it answers more 
completely than any other the exact- 
ing demands of his work. 

The features that won Mr. Mc- 
Manis will win you also. If you want 
to accomplish better results with less 
effort, just try a York. Attractively 
priced. Write for catalogue and 
literature, and name of nearest 
dealer. 


YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Makers of GOOD BAND INSTRUMENTS 
since 1882 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


YWorRK. 








“I have played the York 
Trumpet for two years and 
find it ideal for Hotel, Radio, 
Record, and Stage Work.” 





Write Us for 


i 


Quotations 


If your local School or Town | 
Band contemplates the purchase | 


of equipment, be sure to get our 
figures. Just send us a list of the 
contemplated purchases, and we 
will submit some attractive fig- 
ures through our nearest distrib- 
utor, or direct, if we have no 
nearby representative. 





A Pair of Beauties — 


Meet Dorothy Bruce, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota, versatile and 
talented pupil of Chester Groth. 
Miss Bruce has developed unusual 
technique and is in great demand 
as a soloist in the Twin Cities. 
Miss Bruce plays the York Alto 
Saxophone and very generously 
attributes much of her progress 
to the instrument. 





A York to 
World Famed 
Boston Symphony 


York is particularly proud of the 
recent sale of a York Recording 
Tuba to Eugene Adam, First 
Tuba with the world-famed 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Mr. Adam bought AND PAID 
FOR his York Tuba, and his un- 
solicited recommendation should 
mean much to every Director and 
performer who is looking for the 
most for his money. 


Mr. Adam writes as follows: 
“This Tuba has a most wonder- 


ful tone, and is a real work of 
art. I have played all of the 
world’s leading Tubas, and it 








did not take me long to realize 
that there is not a better Tuba 
in the whole world than the York 
I have just received.” 
Most sincerely, 

EUGENE ADAM, 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. 











York Bass Helps 


Lad to First Division 


How Is This for Power? | Lester Little, seventeen years old, 


E. A. Swartz, Ohio, recently 


wrote as follows: 
“Mr. Pearce had me play my 
York Tuba with the Band and 
marveled at the quality and 
power of the pedal tones. When- 
ever I played low ‘“‘F”’ the whole 
room vibrated and stands shook, 
so that gives an idea of the 
power of this instrument. Many 


thanks for sending me such a 
marvelous Bass.’ 
BE. A. SWARTZ. 


| 





| winner of First Division of 1938 
'Solo Contest at Elkhart. Lester 
\is a Senior 


in Harper High 
| School and also possesses a gold 
| medal for winning first place in 
the Chicago Contest. 


Needless to say, Lester used 
the York Sousaphone in both the 


| contests and attributes much of 


|his success in these contests to 


|the Bass. 
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THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE is a voluntary non- 
profit organization representing all phases of music education in the schools, 
colleges, universities and teacher-training institutiens. Membership is open to 
any person actively interested in music education. 

Executive Committee: Louis Woodson Curtis, Pres., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Joseph E. Maddy (1st Vice-Pres.), Ann Arbor, Mich.; Lilla Belle Pitts (2nd 
Vice-Pres.), New York City. Memsers at Lance: Frank C. Biddle, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; George H. Gartlan, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Richard W. Grant, State 
College, Pa.; Haydn M. Morgan, Newtonville, Mass. Executive Secretary: 
C. V. Buttelman. Assistant Executive Secretary: Vanett Lawler. 

Boarp or Directors: Representing the California-Western Conference — Amy 
Grau Miller, Pasadena, Calif.; Glenn H. Woods, Oakland, Calif. Representing 
the Eastern Conference — Laura Bryant, Ithaca, N. Y.; George L. Lindsay, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Representing the North Central Conference—Carol M. Pitts, 
Omaha, Nebr.; Fowler Smith, Detroit, Mich. Representing the Northwest 
Conference—Charles R. Cutts, Billings, Mont.; Chester R. Duncan, Portland. 
Ore. Representing the Southern Conference—Glen Haydon, Chapel Hill, 
N. C.; Lewis L. Stookey, Mobile, Ala. Representing the Southwestern Con- 
ference—George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Okla.; Frances Smith Catron, Ponca City, 
Okla. Members at Large—Glenn Gildersleeve, Dover, Del.; A. R. McAllister, 


Joliet, M1. 
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SONGS 


AND 


PICTURES 


ROBERT FORESMAN 


HIS series, which is distinguished by its great 
Seen value, combines music and art in an ideal 
manner. It not only brings the pupil into contact 
with the music of the classical composers, and with 
the fascinating folk music of many countries, but 
also acquaints him with the work of the leading 
{ artists of the world. Thirty-nine full page reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings add their rich beauty to 
these books. Asan aid to the pupil’s knowledge of 
the artist and to his appreciation of the pictures a 
page of illuminating comment is now being prepared 





to accompany each illustration. 





Among the masters of music represented in the series are: 





Bach, Chopin, Handel, Haydn, Donizetti, Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Massenet, Gretry, Giardini, Gluck, Schubert, Schumann, Wagner, Liszt, von Weber, 
Rimski-Korsakov, Saint-Saens, Tschaikowsky, Strauss, Offenbach, Verdi, and others. 


Famous artists, examples of whose pictures are included: 


Luca Della Robbia, Raphael, Pieter de Hooch, Jacob Ruisdael, Franz Hals, Hans Memling, 
Vermeer, Constable, Corot, Saint-Gaudens, Inness, Millet, Manet, Breughel, Goya, 
Renoir, Rosa Bonheur, Gilbert Stuart, Winslow Homer, Hans Thoma, Mauve, Jules 
Breton, Monet, Rockwell Kent, etc. 


SONGS AND PICTURES 


A CHILD’S BOOK...... $0.64 THIRD BOOK.......... $0.80 

FIRST BOOK............ 72 FOURTH BOOK........ 80 

SECOND BOOK........ 76 FIFTH BOOK........... 1.08 
SIXTH BOOK........... $1.12 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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eAnnouncing the publication of— 


“PRIMARY STUDIES FOR 
THE HORN” 


By 
ANTON HORNER 


(For many years solo horn of the Philadelphia Orchestra and at present 


instructor at the Curtis Institute of Music.) 


Mr. Horner has prepared these studies as a result of years of 
teaching experience. Many of his former students are now first 
horn players in various symphory orchestras throughout the 


country. 


These studies have been composed with careful thought for the 
very beginner. Besides progressively graded exercises, this 
book contains famous solo horn passages from well-known or- 


chestra works and a number of horn duets and trios. 


Price, $1.50 


WRITE FOR COPY ON APPROVAL 





ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


1716 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














W A NTE D » Copies of the 1934 and 1936 Yearbooks. Address Suite 840, 64 E. Jackson 
* Bivd., Chicago. 


MUSIC ENGRAVING 
AND PRINTING 


Careful Editing @ Attractive Title Designs 
Estimates Given on Printings of Any Size 
Equalling in Quality Famous Schirmer Editions 


GSCHIRM 9 "22 
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@ 
Department of Music Education 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
July 5— August 11 
ere 
Complete courses offered by the regular Faculty for the vocal and 
instrumental teacher and supervisor on graduate and undergraduate 
levels leading to the B. S. (in music) and M. A. degrees 
CHORAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE COURSES 
Guest Conductors and Master Teachers include 

EARLY AND MODERN CHORAL LITERATURE 
Hugh Ross, Conductor, Schola Cantorum, New York City 
Music Consultant, New York City World's Fair 
Chorus will give concert at New York City World's Fair 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA CLINIC AND METHODS 
William Revelli, Director of Bands, University of Michigan 
Arthur Brandenburg, Instrumental Director, Elizabeth, N. J. 
CHORAL SPEECH IN MUSIC EDUCATION 
Assistant Professor Bernice White Clarke, New York University 
NATIONALLY KNOWN EDUCATORS—GUEST SPEAKERS 
Dr. Ernest G. Hesser will present the course “The Place of Music in the Changing Social Order.” The following 
educators have been invited to contribute to the course: Mabel Bray, Russell Carter, Frances Clark, Chalmers 
Clifton, James Francis Cooke, Henry S. Drinker, Franklin Dunham, Marion Flagg, George H. Gartlan, Eugene 
Goossens, Glenn Gildersleeve, John Tasker Howard, Hazel Kinscella, Walter E. Koons, Ernest La Prade, George 
L. Lindsay, Frances McFarland, M. Claude Rosenberry, Oscar Thompson. 
ero 
COMPLETE SUMMER SESSION AND 1939-1940 BULLETINS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
Address: Ernest G. Hesser, Chairman, Department of Music Education, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York City. 
e e 
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Under Auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati 
Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music 


73rd SUMMER SESSION 


8 weeks’ session—June 19 to August 12 5 weeks’ session—July 10 to August 12 
6 weeks’ session—June 19 to July 29 2 weeks’ session—July 31 to August 12 





FRANK SIMON, Past President of American Bandmasters Association and 
director of nationally famous Armco Broadcasting Band, who will direct the BAND 
DEPARTMENT in a summer course of 6 weeks. Daily rehearsals and weekly 
concerts. This course is accredited, being an integral part of the Music Education 
Department. The course is open to music supervisors and advanced high school 
instrumentalists. Dr. Simon will also give a course in Band Conducting, in which 
Frank Simon student conductors will participate in weekly band concerts. 


BAND FORMATION course—6 weeks, under direction of MERRILL VAN PELT, conductor of the 
University of Cincinnati Band. This course will cover an exposition of maneuvers for the stadium and 
field band, which includes fanfares, entrances, letter formations, designs, stunts and standard military 
movements. The technique of their contrivances and application to specific needs is emphasized. 


SUMMER ORCHESTRA—Under direction of Charles F. Stokes, offering 6 weeks’ course with daily 











| rehearsals. 

| COMPLETE SUMMER COURSES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 

For students pursuing advanced study and professional training Normal methods and stimulating courses for private teachers 
For undergraduate students desiring degrees Mus.B. or B.Sc. PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT, in affiliation 

| in Public School Music with the University of Cincinnati, under direction of Sarah 

| For graduate students working for degrees Mus.M. or M.Ed. Yancey Cline 

SPECIAL SUMMER FEATURES 

Conducting Clinics—Orchestra, Band and Chorus. Specialized training for students in Public School Music. 

| Musicology—For graduate students. 

| Write for Summer Bulletin 

Department S _ cane Conserbatory of Music Cincinnati, Ohio 








University of Cincinnati 
SUMMER SESSION OF 1939 
Music Education 


THE INTERSESSION 
June 5 — June 17 


THE REGULAR TERMS 
June 19 — July 25 
JAMES L. MURSELL July 25 — August 26 ALFRED SPOUSE 





Two Unit Courses: June 20-24, Dr. James M. Mursell of Columbia University, on Psychology of School 


Music Teaching; June 26-30, Alfred Spouse, Director of Music, Rochester, N. Y., public schools, on 
Voice Class Methods of Instruction. Each class meets in the afternoons, carries one semester hour of 
credit for the week, and may be elected by itself or as part of the first term. 


Regular Terms: Faculty in music education includes Dr. Frank C. Biddle, Dr. Thomas Annett, 


Miss Sarah Y. Cline, Miss Helen H. Roberts. Complete programs leading to master’s and bachelor’s 
degrees, with specialization in music education, conducted jointly by the University and the affiliated 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and College of Music of Cincinnati. 


Special Features: A flexible program, permitting from one to twelve weeks’ study, as desired. Six weeks 
of professional grand opera, in outdoor theater at Zoological Gardens; lectures, recitals, excursions, 
social program. Hill-top campus adjoining mile-long park; dormitories; Student Union; all university 
facilities. 





FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE, ADDRESS 


DEAN L. A, PECHSTEIN, Director, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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For SumMER SCHOOLS 
Anp KINDERGARTENS 


@ ARNOLD'S COLLECTION OF RHYTHMS FOR THE HOME, KINDER- 


GARTEN AND PRIMARY 

ek a ae ene ee ene ere 1.50 
Each little composition is characteristic of various rhythms 
in child life. 


@ MUSICAL EXPERIENCES OF LITTLE CHILDREN 


By Francis M. Arnold and Ning M. KenagGy..............cccccssscessssssssesseeesseseeseeeeees 1.25 
Playtime and Seasonal Songs to develop discriminative lis- 
tening. 

@ CHILD LIFE IN MUSIC 
i cnaicsscnicecsinsaicinslkaeiianseanenienniniialaniadaaiedeidiaieninecinietnaababiiedbiatikeesidl 1.50 


A collection of plays, dances, and games. 
@ THE BALLET OF THE ENCHANTED DOLLS 


i CL Se eS -75 
Dances with costume suggestions which can be performed as 
ballet. 

@ SONGS FOR THE NURSERY SCHOOL 
ee ee I prrcerccccccsisstinnceminssnsiinicanisntmnencaminincneinasionsensi 2.00 


159 Songs for kindergarten and pre-school children. 
@ SONGS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


i | RR eee ee NN 1.00 
Recommended for Action Songs, Seasonal, and Special Holi- 
days. 


@ NATURE LYRICS FOR CHILDREN 
Books I and II 
Pe ie Re “scsi nccncosiccicosipntncnnieelsighnteniaiecineiiaieiinipaaaaabiiesieisial each, 1.25 
A collection of rote songs to cultivate musical appreciation. 
@ SENTENCE SONGS FOR LITTLE SINGERS 
I  rcaneteseincescatesccinisnenisseentnciniireentciniesndnsetinasnraneixasessinnnncianeninamaiainigals -50 
A splendid collection of small songs for very small children. 
@ MORE SENTENCE SONGS FOR LITTLE SINGERS 
a I I iaiceivicccencrsesescovsincsessctvsesnntssetnenvuenemeuvmnanseiuninninnnnatiinninmeminnatinnenneitt 50 
Sixty additional short songs for children. 


THE WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY 


137 W. FOURTH STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 








COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


Syracuse University 


SUMMER SESSION 
FROM JULY 5 TO AUGUST 11 


A Six Weeks’ Course in the Various Phases of Music Education | 
For Graduate and Under-Graduate Students | 


COURSES 
Problems of Procedure, Materials, Etc., Public School Music Methods, Theory and Harmony, Sight 
Singing and Ear Training, Chorus and Orchestra, Individual Instruction in Harp, Piano, Voice, 
Violin, and Organ, Music Appreciation and History of Music, Conducting and Instrumentation, 
Teaching of Singing, Tests and Measurements, Psychology of Music, and Acoustics. 


FACULTY 
WILLIAM BERWALD FRANCES CROWLEY ARTHUR S. PHOENIX LEON VERREES 
HAROLD L. BUTLER JACOB KWALWASSER ANDRE POLAH LOWELL M. WELLES 
REXFORD COLBURN GEORGE MULFINGER EARL D. STOUT GRACE WEYMER 


DEAN, COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


| 
| 
Send for Summer Sessions Bulletin | 
Syracuse University Syracuse, New York 
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COMMENCEMENT AND 
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Oct. No. Title Composer Parts Price 
574 CHORUS OF HOMAGE Gericke S.A.T.B.  .25 

1080 GLORIOUS FOREVER Rachmaninoff S.A.T.B. .15 
1333 LAND OF OUR HEARTS Chadwick S.A.T.B.  .12 
1441 FRIENDS OF YESTERDAY Simpson T.T.B.B. .15 
1688 BE THE BEST OF 

WHATEVER YOU ARE Wells T.T.B.B. .20 
1718 WOULD GOD I WERE THE 

TENDER APPLE BLOSSOM S.A.T.B.  .12 

(Londonderry Air) 

1766 LAUDAMUS Protheroe T.T.B.B.  .15 
1888 CHALLENGE OF YOUTH Gibb S.A.T.B.  .15 
1991 CHALLENGE OF YOUTH Gibb S.A.B. Rh 
2043 OUR HERITAGE Gibb S.A.B. 12 
2075 OUR HERITAGE Gibb S.A.T.B. .15 
2151 WE THANK THEE Bornschein S.S.A. 10 
2152 WE THANK THEE Bornschein S.A.T.B.  .10 






THe Boston Music CoMPANY 
116 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











1867 - 72nd Anniversary Year - 1939 
Member of the North Central Association Colleges and Secondary Schools 


RUDOLPH GANZ, Boone 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


FIRST SESSION—SIX WEEKS SECOND SESSION—FIVE WEEKS 
June 19 to July 29 July 31 to September 2 


Select Guest and Resident Music Education Faculty offers complete curricula in Music Education leading to the 
Degrees Bachelor of Music Education and Master of Music Education. Other nationally known master teachers 
will join the Summer School Faculty offering several complete curricula leading to the Degrees Bachelor of 


Music and Master of Music. 


KARL W. GEHRKENS, High School Methods and Conducting 
MARY STRAWN VERNON, Music Education Methods 

HANS H. ROSENWALD, Musicology, Radio 

ROSE LUTIGER GANNON, Class Voice Methods 

CHRISTIAN LYNGBY, Instrumental Methods, Violin and Conducting 
ELEANOR H. BURGESS, Dalcroze Eurythmics Normal Classes 
LEROY WETZEL, Light Opere Performance in Schools 

HAROLD KUPPER, Band and Orchestra 

FRANKLIN MADSEN, Music Education, Theory 

HELEN CURTIS, Class ‘Piano Methods 


Write for the new Summer catalogue describing complete courses in Music Education and every branch of applied music and theory 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


























64 E. Van Buren St. R. A. Elmquist, Business Manager Chicago, Illinois 
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MILE OF BEACH ON LAKE MICHIGAN 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1939 
JUNE 17 TO JULY 28 


REGISTRATION LIMITED TO 550 


There can be no assurance of admission unless reservation is made 
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SUMMER CHORUS, ORCHESTRA AND AUDIENCE IN TWILIGHT CONCERT 


May, Nineteen Thirty-nine 
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At Gamble’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Octavo 


1466 Wherefore, O Savior (S.S.A.)..... ....Bach-Kraft. ere 15 
1453. Hymn of Thanksgiving (S.S.A.A.) . ._Bonansinga sf . 
1467 If Thou Art Near (S.S.A.A.). . . .Bach-Kraft . was Se 
1454 Dark Eyes (A La Russ) (S.A. T. B.).. .. Arr. White xine ol 
1456 Into the Woods, My Master Went (S. A.T.B).. .Work ... » “se 
1464 Sonnet Seven, from the Portugese (S.A.T.B.).....Booth......... pace See 
Instrumental 
Rudimental Review (Drum Solo). ......Acton E, Ostling one 2a 
Rudimental Rhythm (Drum Solo) ..Acton E, Ostling....... .40 
Music of "76 (Fifes & Drums)................... Acton E. — .Each part 35 
Resting on the Old Camp Tunes (A Study in Rhythms). Vandre. .40 
Men in Gray (March for Band). _ .Brahmstedt. . . a 
The Festival Accordion Folio................... Arr. Damonte........... 1.00 


(Solos and Duets with piano or with Festival Orchestra Folio) 


Legende Pastorale (Solo, Oboe & Piano). . be eins Godard 
Night Clouds (Solo, Eb Alto Sax & Piano) . . Buckborough 
Romance (Solo, Bass Clarinet & Piano) .. .Bensch 
oe cigs wey tab eis eace nwinaseee ee ad one aN Painter 
Curiosities I (4 Flutes) .. Van Leeuwen 
Curiosities II (4 Flutes)................... .... Wan Leeuwen 
Gavotte & Musette (Oboe, Clarinet & Bassoon) Bach-Van Leeuwen 
Sonatina (Woodwind Quintet)....... . Buckborough 
Jack and a Beanstalk (Brass Quartet) eer 
ee | ae Keith 


And—a brilliant march book for band. 





Gamble-ize This Summer 


10% extra discount on your Gamble-izing during June, July and August, when 
your music is not in use. Two weeks will do it. Saves your music, your time, 
makes a neat, clean, orderly lihrary. Old music like new. Take advantage of 
this vacation opportunity. 











COM PLETE SERVICE TO THE MUSIC EDUCATOR 


Music of all publishers. Western distributors for the publications of Boosey- 
Hawkes-Belwin-Enoch-Bosworth-La Fleur. Recording devices, and sound 
systems. Melody band equipment. Publishers—Dealers—Wholesalers. A 
Complete Service. What are your problems? 


THE GAMBLE-HINGED MUSIC CO. 
228 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








THE SUPREME PITCH 
INSTRUMENTS 
THE MASTER-KEY PITCH PIPES 
have fast become an almost insepar- 
able accessory in Music Education. 


THE MASTER KEY PITCH IN- 
STRUMENTS are outstanding for 
their— 
HIGH QUALITY. CLEAR and ACCURATE 
PAT. MAY 19. 1925 aM & Hd = 
APR. 17. 1931 another in chromatic order. _ 
PERFECT in DESIGN and SHAPE, NEAT and ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
Suggesting harmony with the dignity of your profession. 
BUT THAT’S NOT ALL!!! 
For your PROTECTION these Pitch Pipes are CLEAN and SANITARY. 
For vocal use Chromatic—Full Scale—13 keys Diatonic—Natural Scale—8 keys 
Ask your Dealer for Master Key Pitch Instruments. If he cannot supply you write us. 


988 Johnson Place WM. KRATT CO. UNION, N. J. 
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Notes from the Field 





The Chicago Symphony Orchestra will 
this year make its thirty-seventh annual 
trek to participate in the Cornell College 
May Music Festival at Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, on Saturday, May 13. This is an 
all-time record for the Chicago Sym- 
phony which has performed at no other 
college event for as many consecutive 
years. The Saturday afternoon and eve- 
ning concerts, under the direction of 
Frederick Stock and Hans Lange, will 
be the orchestra’s one hundred fourth 
and one hundred fifth performances on 
the Cornell campus. 


Raymond E. Durham, president of the 
Lyon & Healy chain of music stores, 
died suddenly April 2 in Chandler, Ari- 
zona, where he had been vacationing for 
several weeks with Mrs. Durham. Mr. 
PDurham, who was 61 years old, was 
widely known and liked, and his death 
came as a most unexpected shock to his 
many friends throughout the country. 
His association with Lyon & Healy be- 
gan in 1922, first as vice president and 
director, then, since 1925, as president. 


Seventy - Fifth Anniversary of J. 
Fischer & Bro., music publishers, was 
celebrated this year on April 4. Founded 
in Dayton, Ohio, in 1864, by Joseph 
Fischer, organist and choir director of 
Emanuel Church of that city, the firm 
moved to New York City in 1884. In 
1901, upon the death of the founder, 
the active management of the firm was 
assumed by the two sons, George and 
Carl T. Fischer, as president and treas- 
urer. Later, the founder’s grandson, 
Joseph A. Fischer, son of George 
Fischer, was taken into the firm as sec- 
retary. Joseph Fischer is immediate 
past president of the Music Education 
Exhibitors Association. 


Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Concert of 
the Mamaroneck High School music or- 
ganizations was held March 31 at 
Mamaroneck, New York, under the di- 
rection of F. Colwell Conklin, who has 
been with the school for more than a 
quarter of a century. Many former 
members of the Glee Clubs attended the 
program which included several out- 
standing numbers performed at former 
concerts. 


Twenty-First Biennial Convention of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
will be held May 16-23, in Baltimore, 
Maryland, in conjunction with the 
American Music Festival. Approximately 
one thousand students from primary, 
elementary and high schools throughout 
the United States will participate in the 
massed festival chorus and orchestra 
program on Junior Day, May 20. 


Eleanor V. Short, formerly music 
supervisor in San Jose High School, has 
been selected to fill the new post, city 
supervisor of music, recently added to 
the administrative department of the 
San Jose Public Schools. 


Harry Alford, of Chicago, well-known 
composer and arranger, passed away 
March 4. Mr. Alford had attained 
prominence in the school instrumental 
music field and was actively engaged 
in the many affairs of the American 
Bandmasters’ Association. 


Membership Honors to 0.M.E.A. Ohio 
Music Education Association tops the 
list of state association membership 
totals, with 670 members paid up for 
1939, and with remittances still coming 
in. O.M.E.A., organized in 1924, is now 
in its fifth year as a state unit of the 
National Conference and of the North 
Central Conference. 
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| TO GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION has been accorded the honor and the 
il distinction of publishing the first new composition in many years by the great Finnish i 


master, SIBELIUS. i 


oe An iemnadeiae semmmntie ox « 
“ONWARD, YE PEOPLES!” 


JEAN SIBELIUS 


| Published on February 9, 1939. Already chosen for performance at the 


| 
| Ann Arbor Festival, May 1939 ) 
! DR. EARL V. MOORE, Conductor 


i Worcester Festival, October 1939 
! ALBERT STOESSEL, Conductor 





Many choral organizations, school choruses and church choirs are now | 
rehearsing it for Spring performances. Though musically outstanding, 


| ONWARD, YE PEOPLES! is easy to perform and thrilling in effect. 
y Published for | 
\ CHORUS with PLANO ACCOMPANIMENT 


ij MIXED VOICES ................. 15 WOMEN'S VOICES (S.S.A)...... 15 ' 
| MEN’S VOICES.................. 15 TWO PART (S.A.)............- 15 





Special Accompaniment of PPANO and ORGAN .40 


| Accompaniment of Orchestra, or Brass and Percussion also available. 





Ii 
/ ORCHESTRA 





| 

| 

| | 
i FULL ORCHESTRA............ 1.75 PIANO-CONDUCTOR........... 35 

i SMALL ORCHESTRA ......... 1.25 EXTRA STRINGS (each).......... 15 | 


| Version for Symphony Orchestra by the composer i 
Score and Parts on Hire : 


Both orchestra editions may be used as accompaniment for all choral versions, | 
i or may be performed as an Orchestral Work | 


OTHER VERSIONS 
PIANO (with Text)..............008 50 es cvdecnenecnnecaeneell 60 ! 
| 
| 








) GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 
| 17 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ill! 
I 


eee ese 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 








Ernest Hutcueson, President 


| JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


GEORGE A. WepbGE, Director 


July 5 to August 11, 1939 


certificate, and Bachelor of Science and Master of Science 
degrees. Instrumental and vocal instruction for beginning 
| and advanced students, repertoire classes, methods and | 
| materials, public school music, theory, composition, and 
musicology. 


| a. 
Accredited music courses leading to diplomas, teacher’s | 
| 





Special program of study for high school students including 
private instrumental or vocal instruction, rudiments of 
| music, and daily rehearsals in orchestra, band, and chorus. 


: 
| 


One-week FORUM courses conducted by leading music | 
educators from July 17 to July 21 and July 24 to July 28. | 


For catalogue please address 
120 Claremont Avenue Room 126 New York, N. Y. 











WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
School of Music 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Offers Courses Leading to the Degrees Bachelor 
of Music and Bachelor of Science in Education- 


Music Supervision, 
For further information address 


A. A. BEECHER, Director School of Music 











EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Howarp Hanson, Director 
RAYMOND WILsoNn, Assistant Director 


Courses are offered in all branches of The Eastman School broadcasts over 


music for the degrees, B.M., M.M., M.A., N- B. C. Saturdays at 11:30 A. M. 
BS. F, 

Advantages include: university affiliation, 
music library of 40,000 volumes, sound 
Eastman expenses are moderate. Finan- proof rooms, 196 practice pianos, 18 or- 


and Ph.D. in music. 


Because of the endowment by George 


cial aid available for qualified students. gans, etc. 


Due to limited enrollment early registration is advisable. 
Summer Session June 26-July 29 Fall Session Opens September 29 


For catalogues and general information address: 


Arthur H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York 
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[THE SCHOOL OF 


eMusic 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 19 to July 29 


Accredited courses in Music Education, 
Choral and Orchestral Conducting, Band 
and Orchestral Instruments, Piano, Vio- 
lin, Voice, Cello, Organ, Theory, and 
Composition. 


The courses in Public School Music are 
designed to train the prospective teacher 
of music in the schools to meet the re- 
quirements of the Boards of Education 
in various states. 


Registration June 12 to June 16 


Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 


Room 408, 64 East Lake Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


——$ 


Louis G. LaMair has been elected 
president of Lyon & Healy, Inc., to suc- 
ceed the late Raymond E. Durham, Sr. 
Mr. LeMair has been associated with 
Lyon & Healy since 1925, and since 
19323 as. vice-president and _ general 
manager. 


Music educators in Kanawka County, 
West Virginia, recently organized the 
Kanawha County Music Educators Asso- 
ciation. This new group sponsored a 
choral festival during Easter Week. 
Other events included the Annual Kan- 
awha County Band Festival held during 
the latter part of April and a joint 
concert, clinic and parade. 

Officers of the new Association are: 
President — Harold B. Leighty, St. Al- 
bans; Vice-President—Julian L. Spencer, 
Charleston; Secretary—Mrs. Gladys M. 
King, Elkview; Advisory Counsel — J. 
Henry Francis, Charleston. — Harold B. 
Leighty, President. 


The Fifth Annual Music Clinic will 
be held on the campus of Illinois State 
Normal University at Normal, Illinois, 
on Friday and Saturday, October 13 and 
14, 1939. Clinic instructors engaged to 
date are: Arnold M. Small, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City; T. P. Giddings, 
Supervisor of Music, Minneapolis; and 
Peter D. Tkach, Central High School, 
Minneapolis. 


Oscar E. Robinson, nationally known 
music educator, passed away March 
26, in his sixty-eighth year. Mr. Rob- 
inson, who had taught music in Chicago 
from 1893 to the time of his death, was 
an authority on public school music and 
was for many years an official of the 
public school music department of the 
Chicago Public Schools. 


Frederick Butler Jenkins, president of 
the J. W. Jenkins Sons Music Company 
of Kansas City, Missouri, died March 5. 
Mr. Jenkins was a prominent figure in 
the music publishing field. 
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Music Educators 


Yearbook 
1939 


Now in preparation. 


Pre-publication price to mem- 


bers of the M. E. N. C. only 
$1.50 


* 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


64 E. Jackson Boutevarpb, Cuicaco, IL. 
































THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Summer Session 
JULY 3 TO AUGUST 11 


Graduate and undergraduate courses include— 
Voice, Piano, Organ; String, Wood and Brass 
Instruments; School Music, and Music 
Appreciation. 


also graduate courses in Singers’ Style and 
Interpretation, Free Composition, Musical Literature of 
the Modern Period, Band and Orchestra Technique, 
and Choral Technique. 


Opportunities abound for recreation and _ healthful 
sports in a pleasing environment. Moderate fees and 
expenses. Fill in and mail coupon NOW. 


Director Richard W. Grant, 
Institute of Music Education, 


I 
I 
1 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, ! 
State College, Pa. 
1 
! 
I 
i 


Please send me your 1939 Summer Session Catalogue No. 15. 


May, Nineteen Thirty-nine 





“THE WORLD'S GREATEST HOTEL 











Dae) MELT 


Wses. 





The World’s Greatest Hotel fronts 
the waters of Lake Michigan, on 
beautiful Michigan Boulevard. It 
is ideally accessible to Chicago's 
business district; and to that pro- 
fusion of wonders—industrial, cul- 
tural, educational, and entertain- 
ment—for which Chicago is justly 
famous. The service is planned 


with care and discrimination. 


JOSEPH P. BINNS, 






Stevens 


CHICAGO 
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THE WOR 
OF MUSIC D 
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PROVE IT BY USING IT 


An unusual combination of 
beautiful music 
fascinating verse 
varied interest and appeal 
proper gradation 


sound pedagogical organization 


SCOPE OPPORTUNITY RESULTS 


Fromkindergartenthrough Development in singing, A well-rounded musical 
junior high school playing, music appreciation development 


Once you have used the WORLD OF MUSIC you will not be satisfied 


with any other course 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS_ SAN FRANCISCO 


Pee MORLD OF MUSIC 
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Where Shall We Go From Here? 


EDITH M. KELLER 
State Supervisor of Music, Ohio 


NOTHER chapter has been added to the history of the Music 
Educators National Conference. This chapter is in six 
parts, climaxed by the meetings of the Sectional Conferences 
at Boston, Louisville, Detroit, Tacoma, San Antonio and Long 
Beach. Many were the splendid achievements, and great was 
the inspiration to thousands of music educators and students 
who participated as we met together in different parts of the 
country, sharing a common interest—that of making music 
a more vital factor in the lives of all people. 


A survey of the various programs assures progress in all 
phases of music education. We have returned to our work 
with a deeper realization of our opportunities, our obligations 
and responsibilities. 

It is with growing pride that we note a constantly enlarging 
horizon. New avenues open and we accept the challenge and 
prepare to conquer new worlds. We have seen music educa- 
tion grow from modest beginnings to its present status, fos- 
tered by the faith that our schools should afford every child, 
regardless of his station in life, challenging and gripping 
musical experiences which have a deep influence in determin- 
ing his attitudes and appreciations. Music has this very 
power. It has suffered somewhat in the past because of vary- 
ing views as to its importance. Many had the idea that it 
belonged entirely to the realm of genius and failed to recognize 
its practical application in the lives of all people, regardless of 
ability or rank. Fortunately, there is a decided change of 
thought now. We need but watch the average individual in 
the presence of music, whether it be in the school, the home, 
the concert hall, the opera house or when listening to the play- 
ing of a band on the street, in the park, or stadium. The de- 
gree of enjoyment and general appreciation naturally differs 
with the individual, but he knows music has been responsible 
for his feeling. 


Exceptional development has taken place in various fields 
of music, as evidenced by our almost professional vocal and 
instrumental organizations, small ensembles, and gifted soloists. 
Creative talent has been encouraged; all phases of music in 
public, private, parochial and secondary schools have been 
stressed; the physically handicapped and the exceptional child 
have been given attention; music in social life, post school 
music, training of teachers, integration, experimental, radio, 
tural problems, church and choir music, are but few of the 
many topics to which we have given thought. The important 
question now is, where shall we go from here? What new 


(Nore: this is one of a series of editorials by presidents of the Sectional Confer- 
ences. Miss Keller is president-elect of the North Central Conference.) 
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fields are there for us to explore? What should have further 
study and development? 

We are convinced that we need to stress more music for 
more people. Recognition is given to the fact that there is 
need for continued and active participation of the masses if we 
are to be a genuinely music loving nation. There is need for 
more and more amateur performance of music—a thing which 
aids greatly in developing the community music spirit. 

We are told that we must have all kinds of music for all 
kinds of people, and we are overwhelmed at the great variety 
which clamors for attention. Some of the tunes are cheap 
and inane, while others stand apart as valued treasures which 
live from generation to generation. They have stood the 
test of time because of the inherent beauties constantly dis- 
covered anew by their listeners. It is said the most musical 
nation is one in which there is the least difference between 
popular music and that of the concert stage. Are we not 
justified in our efforts to develop taste and discrimination, in 
using the best, which when properly presented, and in con- 
trast to the other, becomes the most enjoyable? Is this not 
one of the great problems, particularly with the advent of 
swing music? 

Definite progress has been made in bringing about a closer 
understanding and working relationship between music 
teacher, administrator, and classroom teacher. This is the 
result of our efforts to enrich the general curriculum through 
music. Our teachers are becoming more interested in fields 
other than music and are assuming leadership in relating music 
to the other arts, literature, social sciences and other curricular 
subjects. How far shall we go in an integrated program? Do 
we need more integration of music itself? 

Is there need for more emphasis on music after school days 
are over? Are we showing leadership in the functioning of 
our music talent to the highest possible degree in our local 
communities? Adult education groups now recognize the 
importance of music and are utilizing our teachers in many 
places. Parent-teacher associations and other civic minded 
organizations stand ready to assist if we but point the way. 
We have some splendid alumni choirs, community choruses, 
choir festivals and chamber music groups which have become 
powerful factors in cultural development. Do we not need 
more of them? 

These are but a few of the thoughts and the questions 
which come to mind as we pause to review the music educa- 
tion scene, as the Sectional Conference programs helped us to 
visualize it. 

What will be the picture at the close of the next chapter? 





‘Mark Your Calendar: M.. ENC Biennial, Lo Le s Angeles, March 29-April 5, 1940 | 
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The Music Teacher and Guidance 


WILLIAM RAYMOND SUR 


University of Wisconsin 


USIC EDUCATION, as we know it, has undergone a 
M very rapid growth. Because of this rapid growth, 
we are not apt to fully realize the possibilities of this 
subject, outside of music. As long as there has been 
school music, many music teachers have been concerned 
with guidance and the challenge it presents. The music 
program in the secondary school can serve the guid- 
ance program, and the purpose of this article is to bring 
attention to some ways in which the music teacher can 
contribute to the effectiveness of a plan for guidance. 

Not many years ago it was necessary for school su- 
perintendents desiring music in their schools to hire 
professional musicians with little or no training outside 
of music. Without educational or academic background, 
these pioneers in the field could hardly be expected to 
be much concerned with guidance or anything beside 
teaching music. Considering the handicaps under which 
these early music teachers worked, we should be grate- 
ful for the solid foundation they constructed for the 
school music of the present day. 

Gradually we seem to be getting free of the powerful 
and unfair grip that public opinion has held toward the 
musician. On occasions when music teachers did not 
easily fit into school routine and seemed to be unaware 
of the needs of the child outside of music, the school 
administrator excused the music teacher on the assump- 
tion that he was a musician and “didn’t know anything 
but music.” The grip of the old tradition, that musi- 
cians were long-haired, temperamental and impractical 
still had its hold, with the result that the influence and 
effectiveness of the school musician outside of music 
was limited. 

Today the school musician is university trained. He 
has an educational and academic background and knows 
the relationship of his subject field to the needs of 
children. There is no longer any reason for the school 
administrator to look upon the music teacher as a freak 
of some kind, who can produce fine music, but hasn’t 
enough common sense to come in out of the rain. The 
administrator who still considers his music teacher in 
such an unfair manner has been a failure in the matter 
of selecting music teachers. Hundreds of fine men and 
women have been trained as music educators and any 
alert school superintendent who offers a_ respectable 
music position can secure the services of a real teacher 
of children to do the music teaching. 

In many high schools the successful high school music 
teacher has most of the student body in his organiza- 
tions. High school music is elective and students take 
it because they enjoy music and are attracted by the 
personality of the teacher. Where you find great en- 
thusiasm for music in a school, you will also find a 
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music teacher with leadership, whose personality in- 
spires the young people and makes it possible to lead 
them toward any worthy objective. Successful music 
teachers cannot help but develop a large following of 
students and for guidance this is an ideal situation. 

The music teacher should be concerned with guidance 
specifically related to music and with the general pro- 
gram of guidance. 


Guidance Specifically Related to Music 


In guidance related to music the teacher has a wide 
range of possibilities for service. A few are considered 
here. 

(1) To assist students to determine the type and 
amount of music to elect. 

(2) To make the student aware of the value and 
place of music in his life. 

(3) To stress occupational information concerning 
the subject. This is one of the most important points 
to be brought to the attention of the students. Too 
many boys and girls from schools providing fine music 
training are attempting to enter the profession of music 
as teachers and performers. 

(4) To encourage and develop special abilities such 
as: (a) musical composition, (b) conducting, (c) man- 
agement of the business of operettas, contests, concerts, 
etc. 

(5) To lead the student to a sensible evaluation of 
his music ability. 

The contest movement has created a problem in guid- 
ance. Johnny goes to the contests for several years and 
returns home each year with a “superior” rating. He 
is likely to assume that he has all the requirements for 
great success in music. Guidance in this case must come 
from the music teacher. Parents are inclined to be too 
enthusiastic about the child’s success in music and John- 
ny’s several “superior” ratings are just too much for 
mother and dad to accept calmly. Great rejoicing takes 
place in the family circle: Johnny may not become 
President of the United States, but without a doubt he 
is to be a truly great musician! The music teacher 
must be a guidance “expert” in such a case. 

School operettas and concerts provide many guidance 
opportunities, if properly organized. In the organiza- 
tion of the operettas many students can be assigned 
parts and duties that will contribute toward their all 
round development. Stage managers, business man- 
agers, chorus assignments, leading parts and other posts 
can be distributed where they will do the most good for 
the pupils. Such a procedure with the operetta or con- 
cert can do much to make them more desirable from 
the educational point of view. 
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Many schools in order to increase guidance oppor- 
tunities select two complete casts for each annual oper- 
etta. From a musical standpoint, productions organized 
in this way are not of as high quality as they would be 
if a single cast of the strongest people in music were 
selected for the work. A double cast, on the other hand, 
does provide a place for those students who can profit 
from the experience to be gained from an operetta. 
Such an undertaking requires much more effort but the 
leadership and self-confidence gained by the students in- 
volved certainly compensates the teacher adequately. 


The operetta should strengthen the music teacher in 
the guidance program because of the variety of activi- 
ties included. In planning the project the music teacher 
works with a number of teachers in other fields and 
this contact brings the music teacher into close contact 
with the problems of both teachers and pupils outside 
of his own department. 

School orchestras, bands, and choruses, to make a 
maximum contribution to guidance, must break away 
from the present tendency toward objectives which are 
objectives of professional music organizations. How 
can we justify school music organizations that place 
performance above all as their objective? How justify 
limiting the opportunities of school bands, orchestras 
and choruses to organizations that accept students only 
when they have met certain musical standards—to or- 
~“anizations which consider music first and the child sec- 
ond, if the child is considered at all? 


Many students have little to contribute to the high 
school music groups, if we consider only qualifications 
in music. The boy or girl who has little musical ability 
frequently needs the responsibility which rests upon 
each member of a school music organization to con- 
tribute his part at the proper time. The less musical 
child can gain as much as his more talented companions 
from the experience of being a part of a cooperative 
enterprise where every person must contribute some- 
thing. 

All school musicians have been concerned at times 
about the value of music for many of the rather un- 
musical students, who of their own accord and without 
consideration of grades and credit, elect music semester 
after semester. The experienced music educator, who 
is meeting the needs of his people, knows that we must 
take the less gifted child and permit him to explore the 
field of music. The teacher who has accepted these 
children with kindness and understanding knows that 
their attitude toward music has been such that they, in 
many cases, (a) finished their high school training even 
though their experience in the school was unhappy and 
distasteful; (b) came to the music teacher for help with 
personal problems rather than going to the staff “ex- 
pert” in guidance. 

One case in particular may be mentioned. This was 
the case of a big fellow who couldn’t carry a tune. It 
was amazing to hear his teacher tell of his industry in 
music classes and to learn how well he followed the 
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music teacher’s instructions when it was well known 
that every other department in the school was on his 
trail for not doing assigned work. The music teacher’s 
kindly understanding, and his ability to share the pupil’s 
consuming interest in aviation, were partially responsi- 
ble for keeping that young man at work until he com- 
pleted school. Hundreds of music teachers are aiding 
students in a similar manner and those who are in the 
fields of teacher training and school administration 
must lead those with whom they come in contact to 
know that it doesn’t matter so much what the child’s 
performance ability is, but the thing that does count is 
what is music doing for the child! 


General Guidance 


Every teacher must be concerned with the guidance 
program. The individualized guidance program ‘seems 
to be most effective. Such a program cannot be carried 
on without every faculty member participating in it and 
the music teacher must not be omitted in the building 
of any plan for guidance. 

The entire music program is a cooperative enterprise 
and is rich with opportunities for guidance. The music 
department is coOperative as far as the music groups 
are concerned, and should be cooperative in its relation- 
ships with the whole school unit and other subject 
matter areas, as well as cooperative in its relationship 
to the community that makes its existence possible. 
A guidance program functioning without the informa- 
tion and power for child development that is in the pos- 
session of the school music teacher certainly cannot be 
complete or satisfactory. 

To sum up the matter of general guidance the music 
teacher can assist in the following ways: 

(1) Meet every opportunity for guidance in his own 
department. 

(2) Serve as a home room advisor or a club advisor. 
The home room and advisory duties of examining grade 
records of students, assisting in planning programs, and 
gaining knowledge of the personal problems of the pu- 
pils cannot help but bring the teacher a greater under- 
standing and appreciation of the needs of young people. 

(3) Contribute much vital information to the office 
file concerning the personality, character and behavior 
of the students in his classes. 

(4) At times act as special advisor to those students 
who look upon the music teacher as their best or only 
friend. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized that the teach- 
ing of music must be broadened to include guidance. 
The music department does not exist merely to prepare 
for concerts, operettas and contests or to serve as a gen- 
eral entertainment bureau for the school and the com- 
munity. All of these worthy activities are functions of 
the music department but guidance must be included. 
When judging the work done by music teachers and the 
organizations they direct we must remember that it isn’t 
the music that the child produces that counts half as 
much as what is music doing for the child! 
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Must, Philately and Integration 


ROBERT B. WALLS 
State Teachers College, Valley City, North Dakota 


ROGRESSIVE music education today takes note of such 
a educational concepts as “integration,” “in- 
dividual differences,” “the child-centered school,” and 
“education for social efficiency.” 

In modern teaching procedure new meanings are de- 
rived through the learning process as the result of 
emphasizing new experiences which lead to clearly visu- 
alized goals. Mechanized, rote drill is relegated to a 
position subordinate in importance to the acquisition of 
new insights and new experiences and serves in proper 
capacity only when the pupil himself is aware of his 
need for it. Individual skills are not to be slighted but 
they are recognized to be of secondary consideration 
to the fostering of attitudes, ideas, and creative think- 
ing. The completely integrated personality is the prime 
goal of the new education. 

That the child be led to a clear conception and 
thorough understanding of world peoples and their 
governments, their folkways, their aspirations, the diff- 
culties under which they live, and their essential brother- 
hood, is of greater importance today than at any time in 
history. The radio and newspapers of the day scream 
in our very faces the news of European strife and gen- 
eral world dissension. The general trend of these foreign 
dispatches is such as might imply to the unthinking that 
entire populations are to be held responsible for bar- 
barisms and atrocities perpetrated by a few super-egotists 
who have assumed positions of power and influence 
through one means or another. The retention of the 
essential values of democracy is contingent upon the 
fostering of democratic attitudes and ideals in the mind 
of the school child of today. It must be the aim of every 
teacher to develop in her charges the broad concept of 
the universal brotherhood of man, the duty of the in- 
dividual to his country and his fellows, as well as the 
ultimate reason for the existence of a society—to protect 
the interests of the individual. 

In the integrated program of the new school, with its 
concern for the welfare of the individual and the growth 
of the “whole man,” great stress is placed upon activities 
which are creative or “re-creative” in nature. A definite 
place is given to activities which provide opportunity 
for the child to express himself, to develop himself 
emotionally, to foster the growth of his individual talents, 
and to lead into wide and strange paths of experience 
and exploration. The new school is more than prepara- 
tion for life; in its stress upon life and life situations, 
it is life. 

In the integrated program, wherein the subject matter 
of the curriculum tends to veer away from the conven- 


Nore: In a letter to the editors, the author states: “The writing 
of this article is one of the many results of a number of years of 
activity in two hobbies which have brought many hours of relaxa- 
tion besides a fair measure of knowledge which I am sure I should 
not have acquired otherwise. Photography and the collecting ot 
stamps have occupied my attention since childhood. The illustra- 
tions sent with the article are of my own doing. I hope the article 
can give to JOURNAL readers some measure of the value and interest 


which the avocations have given to me.” 
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tional, strict division into separate subjects toward an 
integration of all subject materials, there is no longer a 


hard and fast line of demarcation between that which is. 
curricular and that which is extra-curricular. It is in 
this connection that we consider philately a worthy 
medium of education. 

The extraordinary personal popularity of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, as well as that of England’s beloved 
late King George V, both noted philatelists, has had a 
profoundly stimulating effect upon “The Hobby ot 
Kings and the King of Hobbies.” During recent years 
the avocation has grown in popularity by leaps and 
bounds until it is estimated that there are some 10,000,000 
stamp collectors in the United States alone—a generous 
percentage of this huge number being boys and girls oi 
secondary school age. With such an interest already 
present in the student body it seems wise to attempt tu 
utilize the hobby as a force in education. 

A popular form of postage stamp collecting today is 
the acquiring of stamps whose designs picture or pert. 
in some manner to a given subject or theme—ships, 
animals, buildings, airplanes, or, in this case, music. 
During the past twenty years various nations of the 
world (our own not included) have seen fit to honor 
the famous composers of their nationalities by the iss: 
ance of postage stamps bearing their likenesses. The 
issues of the governments of Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and Czechoslovakia—-names now on every tongue and 
heard and read in every class in history and geography— 
are particularly rich in “music stamps.” The portraits 
of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Smetana, Dvorak, Liszt, and Bellini, are only a few o1 
those appearing on a postage stamp issue of at least one 
of the above countries. 

It is but a simple matter for the music teacher to 
direct the avid philatelic interest of the stamp collectors 
of her class toward a form of collecting that can be oi 
measurable value musically. The teacher need not be a 
philatelist herself, nor is it necessary that she know any- 
thing about the hobby, although these attributes on her 
part would be a definite stimulus to the student. (In- 
cidentally, the forming of such a collection for herself 
will furnish many hours of pleasure and will be the 
source of great satisfaction and pride to the music 
teacher. Lauritz Melchior, the great Wagnerian tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association, and Theodore F.. 
Steinway, of piano fame, are two of the many famous 
musicians boasting collections of “music stamps.”) In 
a school which maintains a junior stamp club (estimated 
to number several thousand in this country) as one of 
its activities, the project can be developed with especial 
ease. A word to the club advisor will start things 
moving in the right direction, since one of the prime 
objectives of the club is to encourage just such an 
interest in stamps and stamp-collecting. 
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MUSIC STAMPS FROM MR. WALLS’ COLLECTION 


Ali of the stamps shown above, with the exception of Nos. 21 and <5, are relatively inexpensive. (1) Mozart—Austria 832, 2) 
Schutz—Germany 456. (3) Bach—Germany 457. (4)) Handel—Germany 458. (5) Beethoven—Austria 833. (6) Liszt—Hungary 474. 
(7) Sweelinck—Netherlands 532. (8) Bach—Germany 359. (9) Diepenbrock—Netherlands 530. (10) Beethoven—Germany 355. (11) 
Schubert—Austria 834. (12) Bellini—Italy 349. (13) de Lisle, composer of “‘Le Marseillaise’—France 311. (14) Native tlute— 
‘lripoli 279. (15) Native drums—Congo 145. (16) Smetana—Czechoslovakia 194. (17) Violin, issued in honor of the Belgian 
violinist, Isaye; portrait of Queen Elizabeth—Belgium 533. (18) Gomez; pictures music from “Il Guarany”—Brazil 425. (19) 
Chopin—Poland 243. (20) Dvorak—Czechoslevakia 199; (21) Wagner opera stamp—‘“lannhauser’—Germany 826. (22) Stradivarius 
—Italy 388. (23) Paderewski—Poland 130. (24) Pergolesi—Italy 390. (25) Wagner opera stamp—‘Siegfried”—Germany 831. 
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To accomplish the desired ends musically, it is neces- 
“write-up” his collection 
A well “written-up” 
The design of 


sary that the student mount and 
on suitably designed album pages. 
collection of stamps is a joy to behold. 
the page and the careful description and write-up of the 
stamp breathe the very personality of the writer. The 
excellent opportunities to stress the integrational aspects 
of the activity are apparent. The album page may be 
designed and prepared under the guidance of the art 
the material for the write-up will be gathered 
well as history and 


teacher ; 


unit of work in music as 
geography; the organization and actual preparation of 


the write-up is a matter in which the English teacher 


as a 


may render valuable assistance. 

When the student has completed his task, 
acquired a wide knowledge of musical fact, history, and 
biography ; in short, he has approached an understanding 
of the background of music, an element of that goal of 
all music activities in the school—music appreciation. 
Direct, clear-cut thinking and expression are emphasized 
through the necessity to condense into a few lines the 
essential facts relevant to a composer’s life, his person- 
ality, his works, and his influence in the world of music. 
The preparation of the album page inculcates elements 
of design and lettering and stimulates a passion for 
accuracy and neatness. The forming and study of a 
collection of this type gives the student an insight into 


he has 
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A page from the Author’s 
Music Stamp Albu m—de- 
scribed in the adjoining col- 
umn. Inset at left is an 
enlargement of the stamp 
shown in the album page. 











the meaning of music and musicians in the lives of other 


peoples. He is led to think of music as a universal 
language which recognizes no barriers in national 
boundaries. 


No particular talents or abilities are required in the 
forming of a collection of this type; neither does it 
require a great financial outlay. One of the accom- 
panying illustrations is of a page from the writer's 
album. The paper is a high grade of heavy white ledger 
stock (about 22 or 26 lb.) bought at a printing establish- 
ment and there cut to the size 8” x 104”. A few cents 
purchases an ample supply. The border line and all let- 
tering are done with an ordinary pen, ruler, and india 
ink. The top line is ?” from the edge; the left border 
9/16” ; the right border 5/16”; and the bottom border 
6/16”. The page is punched for an ordinary two-ring 
loose-leaf binder, of the type used by all high school 
students, costing from twenty-five cents to a dollar. The 
stamp itself is mounted in a patented cellophane stamp 
mounting which may be purchased from any stamp 
dealer. A few cents will purchase enough to mount 
many stamps. A piece of black construction paper is 
mounted behind the stamp to show its color to greater 
advantage. As on the page illustrated, a theme (or 
themes) from a representative work of the composer is 
copied across the top and bottom of each page and 
identified by title—a work which requires more patience 
and practice than skill. 

Stamps magazine of the dates January 21 and 28, 
1939, published at 2 West 43rd Street, New York City, 
features an article on this subject by Theodore E. Stein- 
Illustrated therewith are some unusually beautiful 


way. 
album pages of original design, requiring, in some 
instances, a much greater outlay of time, skill, and 


patience than is likely to be at the disposal of the average 
student. The pages are from the collection of Carroll 
J. Frost. Also included with Mr. Steinway’s article is 
a complete list of postage stamps and cancellations which 
touch in any way upon the subject of music. 

Unfortunately, many of the most beautiful of the 
music stamps have risen in price on the world market 
because of relative scarcity in the face of heavy demand. 
Such is the case with the beautiful and artistic Wagner 
opera set of Germany (see numbers 21 and 25 in the 
accompanying illustration), now selling at about six 
dollars for the set of nine stamps. However, there are 
still numerous attractive issues, many of which are pic- 
tured in the accompanying illustration, which may be 
purchased from reputable stamp dealers for prices rang- 
ing upward from one cent. Stamps magazine lists many 
dealers who will be glad to quote prices on any issue. 
It would be well to point out in this connection that the 
price of any stamp depends not only on scarcity and 
demand, but on its condition. Points to observe are: 
centering of the design so that there is an equal margin, 
or as nearly so as possible, all around the stamp between 
the edge of the design and the perforation; no torn 
places or thin spots; if a used copy, the cancellation 
should not be so heavy or badly smudged as to make 
the stamp unsightly; if a mint copy (unused) the gum 
should be undamaged. 
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The Psychology of Music 


CARL E. SEASHORE 
XX 
MUSICAL INHERITANCE 





, yowes together all the thoughtful questions that have 
occurred to you in regard to your heredity, and you 
will find today’s best answer to nearly all in a new book.* 

What made you male or female, tall or short, quick- 
tempered or stolid, red haired or black? To scores of 
such questions he brings the answer of science in a 
Two chapters are devoted to the 
They are 


fascinating style. 
problem of the inheritance of musical talent. 
based on a remarkable series of personal interviews. 

He dealt with three groups of musicians: 

(1) Thirty-six of the outstanding musicians of the 
world; e.g., Barbirolli, Bauer, Bodanzky, Brailowsky, 
Busch, Bustabo, Damrosch, Elman (named in alpha- 
betical order). 

(2) The entire cast (thirty-six) of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company ; e.g., Bampton, Bori, Branzell, Burke, 
Cigna, Fisher, Flagstad. 

(3) Fifty selected graduate students in the Juilliard 
School of Music. 

Table I gives in epitome the nature of the inquiries 


and the quantitative answers to each. Let the figures 


TABLE I 
SUMMARY—ALL THREE GROUPS 


Virtuosi Metro- 

Instru- politan | Juilliard | Totals 
mental Opera | Graduate} for All 
Artists Singers | Students | Groups 


(36 in all) | (36 in all) | (50 in all) | (122 in all) 





Average Age Talent Expressed 43 yrs. 93 yrs. 


17 (47%) 24 (67%) 








| 5} yrs. | 6 yrs. 
saiahaeen 
| 

| 


Mothers Talented or Musical in Some ; : 
Degree 37 (74%) | 78 (64%) 


erect , on 

Fathers Talented or Musica! in Some| = oi ; 

Degree | 29 (81%) | 25 (69%) | 29 (58%) | 83 (68%) 
|— _ eel 











Brothers and Sisters, Total 110 | 103 72 | 285 

Talented or Musical in Some Degree | 55 (50%) | 43 (42%) | 51 (71%)| 148 (52%) 

Number Reporting Talent in Additional | ; : ; a 
Near Kin | 13 (36%) | 16 (44%) | 37 (74%) 66 (54%) 


speak for themselves. Suffice it to say that this is the 
most representative array of data now available by the 
method of interview. Musicians will turn to this book 
itself for the author’s qualifications, interpretations, and 
personal histories. 

As an example of how a specific factor may be traced 
in studies of heredity, he gives the illustration, Fig. 1, 
showing the “pedigree” of absolute pitch in Kirsten 
Flagstad’s family. Absolute pitch is a specific factor 
suitable for scientific measurement. But it may occur in 
vastly different degrees; e.g., from the ability to name 


* You and Heredity by Amram Scheinfeld, assisted in the Genetic 
Sections by Dr. Morton D. Schweitzer. Copyright, Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $3.75. To be published later in the year as a 
selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
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any note sounded on the piano to the ability to recognize 
a deviation of one vibration from international pitch 
without reference to any means of comparison. In the 
future the student of heredity will measure and indicate 
the degree of the possession of this factor. 

The author makes a bold effort to apply the theory of 
genes in the chromosomes of the inherited cell to the 
inheritance of musical talent in the same way that it 
applies to the inheritance of stature, hair, blood-type or 
any other specific and measurable factor. In this he 
presents a series of novel ideas in regard to the probable 
nature of the mechanism. This is a most intriguing 
problem to the geneticist. The alarming difficulty that 
both musicians and scientists encounter here lies in the 
uncertainty of identifying specific measurable traits 
which can be isolated and traced from generation to 
generation. This cannot be done by the method of inter- 
view ; we must resort to objective checks. 

The author is undoubtedly right in holding that in- 
heritance of musical talent must be expressed in terms 
of the mechanisms of genes as in all forms of heritage. 
But it yet remains to show that musical traits are as 
specific as the genes by which they are to be identified. 
Is the sense of “absolute pitch” one? Is the more gen- 
eral “sense of pitch” one trait? Is “ear-mindedness,” 
still broader, a single trait? 

In a word, the difficulty now is not with the theory 
of heredity as a principle, but with the psychological 
description of the musical mind. 


KIRSTEN FLACSTAD’S MUSICAL PEDIGREE 
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FLAGSTAD 
a 
Absolute SISTER BROTHER BROTHER 
° Singer Cellist, Pianist 
Pitch . Conductor 
FIGureE 1 


This chart and the table at the left are reproduced from You and 
Heredity with the publisher's permission. 
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The Con ference Goes to Six Towns 





A REVIEW OF THE 1939 SECTIONAL CONFERENCES 








LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


President, Music Educators National Conference 


ie THE ANNALS OF SCHOOL MUSIC, the year nineteen 
thirty-nine must be accorded epochal distinction be- 
cause of the inspiring success of the six regional meet- 
ings of the Music Educators National Conference. With 
the largest attendance in the history of the individual 
organizations, the 1939 Sectional Conferences were also 
highly significant for their educational and artistic 
worth, and, as such, represent new and important mile- 
stones in music education progress in the areas they 
serve, 

To those who were privileged to visit all of the Sec- 
tional Conferences, each successive meeting brought re- 
newed assurance of the high purposes for which our 
organization exists. The inevitable conviction that one 
received from each convention in turn was that a great 
democratization of music has taken place in our country 
as the result of school music activities. When it is 
realized that in the aggregate hundreds of thousands of 
young people, through their performance in connection 
with Conference programs, gave conscious testimony of 
the enriching influence of music, and that these same 
young people symbolized millions of others who, for 
obvious reasons, were not present, it is evident that this 
great art is an essential feature in the life of American 
Youth. 

Inasmuch as the purpose of the meetings of all the 
Conferences, National and Sectional, is the improvement 
of the teaching of music in our schools, the excellent 
programs prepared by the sectional presidents mani- 
fested a certain general similarity of offerings. In every 
case definite provision was made for the presentation of 
successful teaching procedures through well organized 
clinics and demonstrations. These sessions took the 
form of master classes at the Boston meeting, where, in 
addition to the clinical teaching of band and vocal or- 
ganizations, special round table discussions were pro- 
grammed at hours other than those assigned to the 
clinics, so that more adequate time for the analysis of 
problems was available than is ordinarily the case in 


Oo - —- +. oe 


The Proposed N.E.A. Affiliation 


4 At eaAcu of the six Sectional Conferences resolutions 
were adopted endorsing the action of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Music Educators National Conference in 
bringing before the Conference body the proposal for 
affiliation with the National Education Association. As | 
the result of this unanimous action, an amendment to the 
National Constitution will be prepared and placed before | 
the membership for discussion and vote at the next | 
biennial National meeting. Meanwhile, the Executive 
Committee invites members of the Conference to make | 
use of the JourNAL columns for comments and expres- | 
sions of opinion which may contribute to the full and 
thoughtful consideration of this important question. 
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clinical presentations. This wise provision was greatly 
appreciated by Eastern band and vocal teachers. 

In Detroit the clinic plan was greatly elaborated to 
include a series of sessions devoted to the techniques 
involved in the teaching of individual instruments and 
voice. These specialized offerings were received with 
enthusiasm by teachers eager to improve their own 
bands, orchestras and choruses by increasing their knowl- 
edge and technical equipment. 

At every Conference one found an abundance of su- 
perlative performance by outstanding choral organiza- 
tions, bands and orchestras. The participation of these 
groups, many of which came from great distances, is an 
indication of the importance attached to the Conference 
by the communities with whom rested the financial and 
other responsibilities involved in such participation. The 
increasing virtuosity of such groups demonstrates in a 
very concrete and dramatic way the growth of school 
music in recent years. This same brilliance of achieve- 
ment was noticeable in the gala concert by band, or- 
chestra and chorus which in each Conference climaxed 
the Conference week. The splendor of the final event, 
in every instance, not only brought a thrill of pride and 
satisfaction to Conference members, but also gave to 
the general citizen in the audience a new concept of the 
meaning of school music in terms of aesthetic and social 


values. é 


Just as there was a considerable similarity in the pro- 
gram offerings of the six Sectional Conferences, so there 
were many points of difference reflecting both the tradi- 
tion of the locality in which the meetings were held, 
and the “personality” of the individual Conference 
groups, for each of the Conferences manifests a distinct 
composite mental quality, so to speak. 

At the Southern Conference, for instance, one was 
conscious of a warm and charming hospitality and of a 
definite interest in the contribution that music makes to 
a more satisfying and graceful mode of daily living. It 
was not surprising then, that particular emphasis at the 
Louisville meeting was placed upon the social enrich- 
ment that lies inherent in the art of music. Here, too, 
one was reminded of important phases of folk music 
which the South has contributed to American musical 
art, not only the music of the negro, but also the sturdy 
folk tunes that have been perpetuated in the Kentucky 
hills and Appalachian Mountains. Of great interest was 
the lecture recital in this connection by John Jacob Niles, 
and out of these same folk sources was built Lewis 
Henry Horton’s cantata “The Lone Pilgrim,” whose 
poignant and simple beauty greatly moved its Confer- 
ence listeners. 

The Eastern Conference was distinguished for its 
perfection of organization that brought to each Confer- 
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ence-offering a definite and authoritative value, and 
there was a manifested eagerness on the part of the 
membership to make each moment count, to get as much 
as possible from every programmed event. The pro- 
gram in its artistic aspects reflected the New England 
tradition to which American musical art owes much. It 
was a rare privilege to attend a rehearsal of the great 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, which, appropriately 
enough, was engaged in the preparation of Ernest 
Bloch’s Symphony “America.’”’ What could have been 
more fitting than to hear “1620” in the very spot which 
gives significance to that date? Nor is it probable that 
any of us who heard it at that rehearsal, will ever forget 
the stirring performance of the final movement of the 
symphony in which the choral-like theme assumed an 
ever increasing exultation that was almost overpowering. 
A further valuable contribution to the Eastern Confer- 
ence program, and appropriate to the local scene, was 
the fine concert presented by the chorus and orchestra 
of the New England Conservatory. 

The North Central Conference seemed definitely in- 
fluenced by the vibrant energy that characterizes Detroit, 
the 1939 host city. This was a very active convention 
whose dynamic quality kept Conference members con- 
stantly on the alert in an eagerness to take advantage of 
the many rich offerings included in the program. Here, 
too, specialization was stressed with the obvious intent 
of supplying teachers with expert guidance in those spe- 
cific fields, the mastery of which would insure a more 
completely integrated teaching technique. 

The meeting in Tacoma suggested at once the crisp 
young courage that played so important a part in the 
picturesque conquest of the beautiful Pacific Northwest 
by the sturdy pioneers of the middle nineteenth century. 
One of the younger Conference groups, the Northwest 
Conference, in an amazingly brief time, has overcome 
the obstacles to progress that a new country always en- 
counters in the necessity of forging its own tradition, 
and establishing for itself worth-while standards or 
achievements. The ambitious and talented young leaders 
of the Northwest Conference were successful in build- 
ing a program for their 1939 Convention that suggested 
at one and the same time a sturdy vitality and a refined 
artistic idealism. 

The lavishness that one involuntarily associates with 
the Golden West was present in the offerings of the pro- 
gram prepared by the president of the California-West- 
ern Conference. Here the proverbial freedom of the 
west was manifest in program innovations that gave to 
this Conference an interest and flavor that were indi- 


vidual and distinctive. There was, for instance, the spec- 
tacular festival of Junior College music in which twelve 
California junior colleges participated, in individual and 
concerted numbers by choir and symphonic band. The 
performance by the massed chorus and bands, involving 
approximately one thousand junior college musicians, 
suggested thrilling possibilities in the way of the develop- 
ment of a new type of Conference activity. 

An expansiveness of spirit, a warm and friendly inti- 
macy, an eagerness to be mutually helpful, a cordial 
attitude toward strangers, these are the characteristics of 
the members of the Southwestern Music Educators Con- 
ference. When one adds to these personal qualities, the 
romance of San Antonio, one realizes why the 1939 
biennial of the Southwestern Music Educators Confer- 
ence was so supremely satisfying. Here one was im- 
pressed by the rapidly developing professional point of 
view, so graphically expressed in the presence of myriads 
of student musicians, many of whom travelled incredible 
distances in order to participate in Conference activities. 

S 

No report of a Music Educators Conference would be 
complete without appreciative mention of the contribu- 
tions of the host city to the convention program. In 
Louisville this contribution took the form of a very beau- 
tiful pageant, “The River of Time” which depicted the 
history of music in that city. Of particular interest to 
Conference members were the scenes in this pageant in 
which was shown the contest between Luther Whiting 
Mason and William Fallen, when the Louisville school 
authorities were faced with the embarrassing necessity 
of appointing two music supervisors, since, because of 
the excellence of the two candidates, it was impossible 
to choose between them. Of equal interest was the later 
scene in which our own Osbourne McConathy, one time 
Supervisor in Louisville, was honored. 

As their contribution to the program of the Eastern 
Conference, the Boston schools presented an ambitious 
musical program in which various all-city groups partici- 
pated in generous array. Particularly enjoyable was the 
Junior High School Chorus which sang with nice style 
and pleasing tone. 

The offering of the Detroit Schools to the North Cen- 
tral Conference was a pageant entitled “The Song of the 
City” which told the history of the founding, settlement, 
and growth of Detroit from the days of the Indian to the 
present era of industrial development. This was a beau- 
tifully conceived and executed presentation in which 
choral, instrumental and dance groups united to unfold 
the picturesque and impressive history of a great city. 








oz a ee ae ens irs _ ~ iii ~O 
The Executive Committee announces that the Twenty-Sixth Meeting (seventh biennial, 
thirty-third anniversary) of the Music Educators National Conference will be held in 
Los Angeles, California, March 29—April 5, 1940 
| under the sponsorship of the Los Angeles Public Schools and co-operating organizations 
and educational institutions of the Los Angeles Area. HEADQUARTERS HOTEL: THE BILTMORE. 
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“Tacoma Night” on the Northwest Conference pro- 
gram took the form of a highly significant and success- 
ful community enterprise in which the schools and adult 
recreation musical groups combined to present an adap- 
tation of Humperdinck’s charming opera “Hansel and 
Gretel.” The performance was outstanding in every way, 
and those who heard Mr. Wersen’s chorus of elementary 
boys on that occasion will not soon forget the loveliness 
of their singing of the famous Prayer. “Hansel and 
Gretel” was followed by a sacred pageant in which se- 
lected choral groups told the Easter story with simple 
and touching reverence. 

The Long Beach Schools, in like manner, turned to a 
religious subject for their offering to the California- 
Western Conference, when the Polytechnic High School 
of that city presented, on the Sunday evening preceding 
the official opening of the Convention, a pageant based 
on The Life of Christ. Here the union of exquisite 
stage visualizations and choral performances of breath- 
taking beauty provided an experience, the inspiration of 
which will linger long in the memory of those who were 
privileged to witness this moving picturization of the 
Life of our Lord. 

For the Southwestern Conference the San Antonio 
schools presented a concert which afforded an excellent 
survey of the musical activities of that school system. 
Large choral and instrumental organizations on all school 
levels demonstrated the many musical opportunities that 
are available to the children of that city. A bright and 
colorful fiesta followed the formal concert in which gay 


songs and dances of Spanish and Mexican origin served 
to emphasize again San Antonio’s romantic past. 

As one reviews the 1939 Sectional Conferences, he 
recalls among other things, the evidence of a pronounced 
growth in the professional thinking of Conference mem- 
bers. What we think about our job is sometimes as im- 
portant as the manner in which we actually do the job. 
Attendance at Conference meetings affects our attitude 
towards our work in two ways. In the first place, through 
Conference attendance, we are reassured again and again 
of the rightness of our calling, for the power of music to 
improve human living is unmistakably revea'ed in the 
deeply moving response of children to this great art, 
as manifested in the many student concert activities that 
crowd the Conference week. And then, through Con- 
ference attendance we become more unified in our under- 
standing of the whole music education program, because 
that program in its entirety is laid before us in telescopic 
manner, so that it is possible in a brief time to have an 
overview of the entire school music field. 

In closing these comments on the 1939 Sectional Con- 
ferences, the president regrets his inability to describe 
adequately the richly woven tapestry of events that have 
made these meetings so rewarding and memorable. He 
regrets, too, that he will never be able completely to ex- 
press either his pride in the remarkable achievements 
that this panorama of school music has revealed to him 
or his appreciation of the warm and generous welcome 
so graciously bestowed upon him by each Conference 
group in turn. 


A New Curriculum Commission 


CONFERENCE of delegates of ten national organizations of 
A classroom teachers, representing nearly all of the major 
areas of the elementary and secondary school curriculum, was 
held in Detroit on February 20, 1939. The meeting had been 
called by invitation of the Committee on the Place of English 
in American Education of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, with the approval of the Executive Committee and the 
Board of Directors, to consider ways in which teachers of the 
special subjects can codperate in the planning of the curriculum 
in general education. Clara E. Starr, of the Detroit public 
schools, represented the Music Educators National Conference. 

Present also at the conference were delegates from the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Journalism, the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of French, the American Association of 
Teachers of German, the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, the Central Association of Science and Mathematics, the 
National Association of Teachers of Speech, the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, and the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers. The representative of the National Council for the 
Social Studies was unable to attend because of illness. 

It was the unanimous judgment of the delegates that teachers 
of the various school subjects should undertake a joint study 
of the curriculum in general education in order to determine 
(a) ways in which the special subjects can contribute to a 
modern program in general education, and (b) ways in which 
teachers in the various areas can codperate in building a cur- 
riculum based upon the needs of the learner and the demands 
of a democratic society. 

In order to carry forward this study the conference decided 
to organize as the National Commission on Cooperative Cur- 
riculum Planning. The objectives of the new commission are 
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twofold: (a) to develop techniques for coOperation among rep- 
resentatives of all the subject fields in the planning of the 
curriculum, and (b) to construct an illustrative curriculum, 
consisting wherever possible of units actually developed by co- 
6perative effort of subject teachers, and exemplifying the con- 
tributions of the special “disciplines” to a modern program in 
general education. 

Organizations not now represented will be invited to par- 
ticipate, and technical assistance will be sought from curriculum 
experts. Organizations in the field of general education will be 
invited to delegate representatives who will serve as advisory 
members of the Commission. 

John J. De Boer, of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, was elected chairman of the Commission, and Lilly 
Lindquist, of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers, was elected secretary-treasurer. 

At the time this issue of the JouRNAL goes to press the second 
meeting of the Commisison is in session at Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, Hobart Sommers representing the Music Educators 
National Conference. 


— ——— — — 





Pictures on Opposite Page 


TOP: Michigan Choral Festival Auditions, Detroit, sponsored 
by the Michigan School Vocal Association. The entire audience 
is composed of participating choirs, which later combined for the 
festival chorus. Adjudicators and Conductors: Russell V. Mor- 

| gan, Olaf C. Christiansen, Jacob A. Evanson. (See item on 
| page 32.) 
MIDDLE: Northwest High School Orchestra, Tacoma. (North- 
| west High School Chorus is shown on page 27: Band on front 
cover. (See item, page 26.) 

BOTTOM: Biennial Banquet of the Eastern Conference, Boston. | 
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ence. Observe the characteristic attitude of close attention 
given by the capacity audience [Note to the usher: you missed 
a couple of chairs in the rear] to the student musical organi- 
zation on the platform. The picture shows a North Central group 
in Hotel Statler, Detroit, listening to an orchestra from Cleve- 
land (John Adams High School). 


Betow we have the Eastern High School Orchestra which, 
with the Eastern High School Band and Chorus, was organized 
by the New England Music Festival Association. Conductors: 
Chorus — Walter H. Butterfield; Band — Paul E. Wiggin; Or- 
chestra—Francis Findlay. This picture was made during a re- 
hearsal in Symphony Hall, Boston. (The band and chorus are 
shown in the photomantage design on the cover of this issue— 
top and third from the bottom, respectively.) 


HIS GLIMPSE typifies a general session scene at any Confer- 


Opposite pAGE—tToP: In San Antonio Municipal Auditorium, 
the Region Six Festival Chorus, Southwestern High School Or- 
Southwestern High School Band. 
Carol M. Pitts; Orchestra—Constantine 


Band—William D. Revelli. 


BoTTOM: Northwest High School Chorus and 
part of the audience. The Northwest High School Band is shown 
in the cover design of this issue (bottom); the Northwest High 
School Orchestra is shown on page 25. Conductor of the chorus 
was Ralph Peterson (S. Earle Blakeslee, originally announced 
as conductor, was obliged to withdraw on account of illness). 
Conductor of the band was Arthur S. Haynes; conductor of the 
orchestra, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff. 


chestra, and (in the pit) 
Conductors: Chorus— 


Bakaleinikoff ; 


OPPOSITE PAGE 


“To me these pictures tell the story more pointedly than 
words. Print them all, and leave out the reading matter if nec- 
essary.” The school administrator who made this statement was 
looking at some of the photographs made during the Sectional 
Conference to which his city was host. “I know,” he said, “that 
a first reaction might be that such pictures in the Journal seem 
to put too much emphasis upon the outward show—upon the 
spectacular. But to the thoughtful person the photographs have 
much deeper significance than can be evaluated in terms of 
pictorial publicity, for they not only graphically illustrate 
features of the Conference program, but they enable one to 
visualize many things that are important in connection with the 
purpose and achievements of the Music Educators Conference. 

“In the ‘All-Conference’ Chorus or Orchestra or Band I see, 
not just a group of children representing various schools, but I 
see all of the children in all of those schools, and in many 
other schools, now being touched by the music education pro- 
gram. Here we have only a few samples. This photograph 
shows an attentive audience of music educators listening to a 
demonstration, but I see also the thousands of children and 
homes being influenced by the work of these teachers in their 
respective communities. I am impressed by an audience of 
several thousand citizens who have come to share the enjoy- 
ment of a Conference festival, but I am much more impressed 
by the thought of countless more thousands of adults throughout 
the land who are interested in providing for their children the 
musical experience which makes such events as this possible. 

“I see a practical demonstration of the importance of music 
I see a forceful and 


as an integrating medium in education. 
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inspiring example of the power and benefits of a coéperative 
enterprise such as is the Music Educators National Conference, 
which seeks for professional improvement through, and as a 
medium of, more effective public service. Such a force must 
automatically call to its aid the influence of the press, the radio, 
the church, social and civic groups—not in behalf of the pro- 
fessional organization, but for the sake of children and music 
and the wholesome and enriching values contributed through 
them to the life of the nation.” 

Perhaps with the aid of the foregoing comments, the “pictorial 
glimpses” on these pages will enable the reader to visualize the 
extent of the activities which were crystallized in the meetings 
of the six Sectional Conferences—activities which related to or 
supplemented the music education programs in the schools and 
colleges of the United States during the year preceding. Al- 


thouzh the pictures for the most part illustrate major concert 
and festival features, of which there were a total of thirty at ihe 
six Confcrences, in some respects even greater significance at- 
taches to those sessions which were not so impressive pictorially 
as, for instance, the twenty-five general sessions, fifty-seven sec- 
tion meetings, and eighty-one clinics. Recent issues of the Journal 
have carried full details of the various convention programs 
and it is therefore unnecessary, even if it were possible, to 
review the items or mention the»names of the men and women 
who made contributions as speakers, conductors, chairmen or 
committee workers—more than one thousand all told. 








ON OPPOSITE PAGE: (1) Upper left-hand corner—a glimpse 
of the Southwestern High School Orchestra in rehearsal, Con- 
stantine Bakaleinikoff conducting. (2) The second picture on 
page 29 is another typical Conference scene—an orchestra clinic 
at San Antonio, with Austin (Texas) High School Orchestra, 
Maurine Owen, conducting. (3) At the bottom of the page op- 
posite—rehearsal of the Kentucky High School Band, L. Bruce 
Jones, conductor. The Kentucky Band and the Region Seven 
String Quartet Festival, mentioned in item 2 of the next para- 
graph, were organized for the Southern Conference at Louisville 
by the Kentucky Band and Orchestra Directors Association. 





On THIS PAGE: (1) The Festival Chorus at San Antonio was 
comprised of the choral units which participated in the Region 
Six Choral Competition-Festival held in conjunction with the 
Southwestern Conference. Shown at upper right is a rehearsal 
of the Festival Chorus with Conductor Carol M. Pitts in a char- 
acteristic pose. (2) Especial emphasis on the development of 
string instrument playing was provided at the Southern Confer- 
ence by the Region Seven String Quartet Festival, comprised of 
string units from various schools. In the picture at the left we 
have a glimpse of the combined string ensembles in rehearsal, 
Henry Sopkin conducting. (3) Perhaps the boys and girls of the 
Southern Conference High School Chorus did not know they 
were having a picture made. In any event they are giving their 
undivided attention to Conductor Noble Cain in the rehearsal 
scene below. Ten Southern states are represented in this group. 














4 reATURE which identifies the music educators among all 
other convention groups is the traditional “Lobby Sing.” These 
1939 Convention glimpses would surely be incomplete without 
a sample to illustrate what a little self made music in the lobby 
of the headquarters hotel will do for the tired conventioner 


after a long and busy day. The picture above was made in Hotel 


Statler at Boston, near the midnight hour. At eight o’clock on 
the morning of the same day two large meeting rooms had been 
filled by these same people for the Master Class in Band and 
the Master Class in Vocal Music! 


A DISTINCTIVE contribution to the San Antonio Night program 
was that made by the Sidney Lanier School—composed of 1700 
Junior-Senior students of Latin-American extraction. These 
children have a background of the ancient civilization of Mexico 
which is a combination of Spanish, Aztec, and other native cul- 
ture. Folk dances and songs, some of which were demonstrated 
by Sidney Lanier School pupils, go back to the early folklore, 


much of which is native to this continent and in no sense im- 
ported from Spain. One of the dance groups is shown below. 
S1x MUSIC EDUCATORS whose names have been permanently 
engrossed on the Musie Educators Conference Roll of Honor 
for distinguished service: Retiring presidents E. N. C. Barnes, 
S. Earle Blakeslee, F. Colwell Conklin, Charles B. Righter, 
Catharine E. Strouse, Louis G. Wersen. And most honorable 
mention for the directors of music in the 1939 Conference cities: 
Helen Boswell (Louisville), Gertrude J. Fisher (Long Beach), 
James A. Ecker (Boston), Fowler Smith (Detroit). Louis 
Wersen (Tacoma) doubled as president and Conference host. 
Assistant Supt. Thos. B. Portwood was host at San Antonio. 
Anp the superintendents who served as general chairmen of 
the convention committees, the administrators who served as 
directing chairmen, vice-chairmen, assistants, not to mention the 
scores of others who had an active part in the promotion and 
management of the six meetings—a toast to them all! 





AT THE RIGHT: A general session 
of the California-Western Confer- 
ence in Concert Hall of the Long 
Beach Municipal Auditorium. On 
the stage, Chaffey High School and 
Junior College Symphonic Band. 
The six grand pianos in front of 
the stage were used for the piano 
section meeting program, which 
included several ensemble numbers 
and a concerto for six pianos and 
orchestra. 

THE FIFTEENTH annual Massachu- 
setts Conference of Supervisors 
and Teachers of Music, sponsored 
by the State Board of Educatien, 
was held in conjunction with the 
Eastern Music Educators Confer- 
ence. The program contribution 
consisted of the first Massachusetts 
Music Festival of schools in small 
communities, in which schools of 
twenty-seventownships participated. 
The upper left picture below shows the pupils of the Auburn 
schools, whose southern group was one of the eleven units on 
the program. 


THe “MAstTer” instrumental and vocal classes of the Eastern 
Conference taxed the capacity of the largest meeting rooms avail- 


able. The picture at the lower left shows Alfred Spouse con- 
ducting the vocal master class with a chorus from the Newton 
(Mass.) High School. Wm. D. Revelli conducted the master 
band class. 

ANOTHER EXAMPLE of a successful 
around local history was “The River of Time,” 
entation depicting important episodes in the musical history of 


integrative project built 
a dramatic pres- 


Louisville, given by the public, private, and parochial schools 
of the city. Beginning with a prologue and a series of episodes 
from 1784 up to the present, each period was depicted by a 
presentation with suitable scenery and costuming—and of course 
characteristic music. The picture reproduced at the upper 
right below shows a scene from the Federal Hill (“My Old 
Kentucky Home”) episode. 


BANQUETS, OF COURSE—Oone apiece for the six Conferences— 
and all apparently satisfying and gratifying, if we are to judge 
by the looks on the faces of the sample group in the picture 
reproduced at the lower right (California-Western at the Pacific 
Coast Club, Long Beach.) 
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Anove: A glimpse of the Detroit Night audience, Masonic 
Auditorium. This scene, one of a dozen or more in the “Song 
of the City” pageant, shows the Elementary Schools Chorus. 


“Whoever conceived ‘The Song of The City—and it was 
probably a multiple conception—were artists conscious of the 
possibilities of the materials with which they wrought.” So 
said a nationally known newspaper commentator in the Detroit 
News. “The result was a thing of beauty which should not be 
allowed to fade into nothingness, but should continue year after 
year. It was the most magnificent spectacle the commentator 
has seen since he does not know when, and it left him amazed 
and exalted. If two or three hundred thousand Detroiters could 
be lured from the sentimentalities of the films or the smoke- 
surrounded bridge table for one evening a year for an expe- 
rience like that, they would be more willing to spend tax money 
Now take a look at the school budget for 


” 


on their schools. .. . 
the next year, which is before the Council... . 

Tue Music Education Exhibitors Association exceeded all 
previous records in point of total number and diversity of ex- 
hibits and attractiveness of the displays at the Sectional Con- 
ferences. Not only did Conference members appreciate the 
opportunity to visit the exhibits and to discuss with the educa- 
tional representatives of the exhibitors matters pertaining to 
equipment and materials, but there was evidence on every hand 
that there was mutual benefit derived by the opportunity af- 
forded to further acquaintanceships and the general understand- 
ing of common business and professional problems. Many ex- 
hibitors had displays at more than one Conference; quite a num- 
ber at all of them. These exhibitors and the Conference officers 
and others who made the circuit enhanced the national aspect 





which is becoming increasingly apparent in all the Sectional 
Conference meetings. 

Betow: Annual dinner and business meeting of the Music 
Education Exhibitors Association were held during the North 
Central Conference at Detroit. This picture shows the Exhibi- 
tors’ group, with Conference officers who were guests at the 
dinner. 

Opposite pace—top: California-Western Secondary School 
Chorus, Orchestra, and Band in the Municipal Auditorium, Long 
Beach. Conductors: Chorus—J. Spencer Cornwall; Orchestra— 
Vladimir Bakaleinikoff; Band—Austin A. Harding. 


OpposITE PAGE, BOTTOM: The Tacoma Night presentation for 
the Northwest Conference featured the production of Hansel and 
Gretel, as adapted by Louis G. Wersen for community-wide par- 
ticipation. Participating and coéperating in the production were 
the Tacoma All-City Elementary Schools Girls’ Chorus and All- 
City Boys’ Chorus. The Tacoma Recreation Symphony Orchestra, 
members of the Tacoma public schools evening recreation in- 
struction staff, and W.P.A. art instructors. Here is shown a 
scene from the operetta. 

MicuicaNn State Band and Orchestra, organized by the Mich- 
igan School Band and Orchestra Association, joined with the 
Michigan Festival Chorus (see pages 24-25) to climax the North 
Central Conference program. Conductors: Band—William D. 
Revelli, Graham T. Overgard; Orchestra—George Dasch. Pic- 
tures of the Band and the Orchestra are shown on the front 
cover (third and fifth from the top.) With the Orchestra is 
one 550-voice unit of the festival chorus; the other unit—of equal 
size—sang from the balcony of the auditorium. 
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Anprew J. Loney, Jr. 


Epitrn M. Ketter Guienn GILDERSLEEVE Mivprep Lewis 
Northwest 


North Central Eastern Southern 


Meet the New Presidents 


WITH the completion of the business of the biennial 
term which ends June 30, Presidents E. N. C. Barnes 
(Southern), S. Earle Blakeslee (California-Western), F. 
Colwell Conklin (Eastern), Charles B. Righter (North 
Central), Catharine E. Strouse (Southwestern), Louis 
G. Wersen (Northwest), will transfer the adminis- 
trative duties of their respective Sectional Conferences 
to the incoming presidents whose pictures are shown 
here. In the election report printed below is given the 
full personnel of the Executive Committees. In all cases 
not otherwise indicated, election is for the biennial term 
1939-1941. Directors whose four-year terms continue 
another two years are indicated with an asterisk (*). 





James L. Water 
Southwestern 


Gienn H. Woops e 
California- Western 


Eastern Conference: President — Glenn Gildersleeve, Dover, Southwestern Conference: President—James L. Waller, Tulsa, 





Delaware; First Vice-President—F. Colwell Conklin, Larchmont, 
New York; Second Vice-President—John H. Jaquish, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey; Secretary—Mary C. Donovan, Greenwich, 
Connecticut (reélected) : Treasurer—Samuel A. W. Peck, Read- 
ing, Massachusetts (reélected) ; Directors—Irving Cheyette, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania (1939-1943); Francis H. Diers, Fredonia, 
New York (1939-1943): *Thomas Wilson, Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey (1937-1941); *George P. Spangler, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania (1937-1941) ; National Directors—Francis Findlay, Boston, 
Massachusetts (1939-1943); *George L. Lindsay, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania (1937-1941). 


|Note: By provision of the Eastern constitution (Art. VI, Sec. 2), 
the office of first vice-president is automatically filled by the retiring 
president.] 


California-W estern Conference: President—Glenn H. Woods, 
Oakland, California; First Vice-President—Helen Dill, Los An- 
geles, California; Second Vice-President—Clarence Heagy, Fres- 
no, California; Secretary-Treasurer—Norman Pillsbury, Oak- 
land, California; National Directors—Gertrude J. Fisher, Long 
Seach, California (1939-1943); William E. Knuth, San Fran- 
cisco, California (1939-1941); Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee—S. Earle Blakeslee, Ontario, California (1939-1941 ).+ 


|Note: Mr. Knuth was elected by the Executive Committee to fill 
the unexpired term of Glenn H. Woods (1937-1941).] 


Southern Conference: President—Mildred Lewis, Lexington, 
Kentucky; First Vice-President—Luther Richman, Richmond, 
Virginia; Second Vice-President—Lloyd V. Funchess, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; Secretary—Chrystal Bachtell, Greensboro, 
North Carolina; National Directors—Helen Boswell, Louisville, 
Kentucky (1939-1943) ; *Glen Haydon, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina (1937-1941); Member of the Executive Committee—Edwin 
N. C. Barnes, Washington, D. C. (1939-1941).+ 
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Oklahoma; First Vice-President—Marguerite Grace, St. Louis; 
Second Vice-President—Ruth Klepper Settle, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas; Secretary—Katherine Sentz, Topeka, Kansas; National 
Directors—John C. Kendel, Denver, Colorado (1939-1943) ; 
*Frances Smith Catron, Ponca City, Oklahoma (1937-1941) ; 
Member of the Executive Committee—Catharine E. Strouse, 
Emporia, Kansas (1939-1941).+ 


North Central Conference: President—Edith M. Keller, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; First Vice-President—Harper C. Maybee, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; Second Vice-President—Harold E. Winslow, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; Secretary—Mathilda A. Heck, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Directors—Clara Ellen Starr, Detroit, Michigan 
(1939-1943) ; Hazel Beckwith Nohavec, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(1939-1943) ; *Raymond F. Dvorak, Madison, Wisconsin (1937- 
1941); *Lorrain E. Watters, Des Moines, Iowa (1937-1941) ; 
National Directors—Charles B. Righter, Iowa City, Iowa (1939- 
1943) ; *Carol M. Pitts, Omaha, Nebraska (1937-1941). 


[Note: By provision of the North Central Constitution, the re- 
oe president automatically becomes a member of the National 
Soard.] 


Northwest Conference: President—Andrew G. Loney, Jr., La 
Grande, Oregon; First Vice-President—Stanley M. Teel, Mis- 
soula, Montana; Second Vice-President—Raymond Howell, 
Everett, Washington; Secretary—Floy Young, Medford, Oregon; 
Treasurer—Marjorie K. Pidduck, Seattle, Washington; Direc- 
tors—Howard W. Deye, Portland, Oregon (1939-1943); *R. C. 
Fussell, Tacoma, Washington (1937-1941); National Directors— 
Walter C. Welke, Seattle, Washington (1939-1943) ; *Chester R. 
Duncan, Vancouver, Washington (1937-1941); Member of the 
Executive Committee—Louis G. Wersen, Tacoma, Washington 
(1939-1941 ).+ 











+ Constitution provides that the retiring president shall auto- 
matically become a member of the Executive Committee. 
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TO THE MUSIC EDUCATORS OF AMERICA: 


Another school year is now rapidly drawing 


to a close. 


After the last commencement curtain has fallen, 
it 1s only natural to pause for a moment and 
glance back over the past year, and try to 
evaluate, in terms of social and cultural achieve- 


ment, the results of the year s efforts. 


We know that you will find many of them to 
have been good. 


The Music Publishers Holding Corporation 
1s proud to have been able to serve and partici- 
pate in this work. And, at the same time, it 
desires to thank the many music educators for 
the advice, suggestions, and criticism they have 
given, without which, participation of such kind 


and to such a degree would not have been 


possible. 


—S 


M. Witmark and Sons e Harms, Inc. + New World Music Corporation 


Remick Music Corporation 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 











oe 
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Suggestions from Ditson Publication 
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Two New Choral Puablications— 








CHIMES OF NORMANDY 


(Robert Planquette) 


Choral Fantasia for 
Mixed Voices 


CRORAL FABTASIAS 
veow Ter OFEees 


{HS CHIniss 
Of NOMMANDY (S.A.T.B.) 
[a 
aevesese oy & cureese ence Arranged by 


N. Clifford Page 
Price, 50 cents 


Arrangements of favorite 
melodies within the abilities of 
high school choruses. 


* GMOFES Orrsoe Comraet 


Other Choral Fantasias on Operas Obtainable: 


Carmen (Bizet) (50c) Pinafore (Sullivan) (50c) 
Faust (Gounod) (50c) Tannhauser(Wagner)(60c) 





Lohengrin (Wagner) (60c) Trovatore (Verdi) (50c) 


SACRED TRIOS 
For Soprano, Alto and Bass 


Compiled and Arranged by Kenneth E. Runkel 


The Junior Choir has come to 
be recognized as a most valua- 
ble of any church or- 
ganization. Many such choirs 
composed of young folk of junior 
high school ages have attained 
considerable proficiency, and di- 
rectors of choruses seeking bet- 


adjunct 


ter material will be delighted 
with these arrangements from 
Bach, Gaul, Handel, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, Palestrina and 
Spohr. 


Price, 60 cents 








Up-to-date Instruction 





Hetzel’s 
VISUAL CLASS METHOD 
for the Clarinet 
(With Photographic Fingering Chart) 
By JACK HETZEL 


The immediate acceptance and adoption of this in- 
struction book by leading educators, is evidence of 
its unusual merit. Where school band men must 


train their clarinet players from the beginning it is 
invaluable, as it supplies not only all technical prac- 


tice material necessary but also provides a wealth of 


pleasing melodies for sight-reading right from the 
beginning. The use of the photographic fingering 
chart should prove most helpful to both class and 
private pupils and a great aid to teachers of the 


former. 


Price—Complete with Chart, $1.00 





Photographic Fingering Chart for Clarinet, 50c 


Books— 





Hetzel’s 


VISUAL CLASS METHOD 
for the Saxophone 
(With Photographic Fingering Chart) 


By JACK HETZEL 


Inspired by the success of his clarinet method, the 
author now a method along similar lines 
for this popular instrument used in bands, orchestras, 
small ensembles and for solo efforts. It is an in- 
struction book designed especially for class instruc- 
tion and the teacher who is a brass or string man 
should achieve success with it as readily as one who 
specializes in The photographic 
fingering chart includes 20 remarkably clear half-tone 
cuts, illustrating the fingering of each note on saxo- 
any pitch—B-flat, E-flat and C Melody 
instruments. 


Price—Complete with Chart, $1.00 
Photographic Fingering Chart for Saxophones, 50c 


presents 


the wood-winds. 


phones of 





Woodwind Solos and Ensembles— 











LE TOURBILLON (The Whirlwind) 


Air Varie 
Arranged for B-flat Clarinet and Piano 
By P. Bouillon 


GRAND CAPRICE 


(H. Chretien) 
For B-flat Clarinet and Piano 


Price, 75 cents 


Price, 90 cents 


Arr. by Harry Prendeville 


ROMANCE AND POLACCA 


(Ch. La Thicre) 
For B-flat Clarinet and Piano 


Arr. by T. H. Rollinson Price, 90 cents 


TRIO AND POLONAISE IN G-MINOR 


(Johann Sebastian Bach) 
For Oboe, Clarinet and Bassoon 
Arr. by N. Clifford Page 





Score and Parts, 75 cents 


MELODIE 


From “Impressions of Negro Life’ 
For Flute and Piano 


By J. Henry Bové Price, 50 cents 


RIGAUDON 


From “Aus Holberg’s Zeit’’ Op. 40, No. 5 
(Edvard Grieg) 


For Flute and Piano 
Arr. by Joseph Jean Gilbert 


RONDO 
From “Serenade No. 11” 
(Woligang Amadeus Mozart) 


Price, 60 cents 


For Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon 
Score and Parts, $1.25 
FUGUE IN C-MINOR 

(Johann Sebastian Bach) 


For Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon 
Arr. by Harry Hirsh 


Trans. by Harry Hirsh 


Score and Parts, 75 cents 





= 
DITSON ALBUM OF VIOLIN SOLOS 


(With Piano Accompaniment) 
Splendid variety supplied by the dozen and one 
medium grade selections in this book from Cadman, | 
Godard, Raff, Cui, Drigo, Massenet, Handel, Simon- 
etti, Elgar, Thome, Offenbach, Saint-Saens, Albeniz, 
Dvorak, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Brahms and Schumann, 


Price, 75 cents 


VIOLA PLAYER'S REPERTORY 


(10 Solos with Piano Accompaniment) 


Arranged by Harold R. Harvey 


Because of the dearth of music for the viola suitable 
for teaching and first recital use, this volume has 
met with a cordial reception, but its continued use ; 
may be attributed to the fact that it contains com. 
positions that are not merely transpositions of violin 
music, but pieces best suited to the individual char. 
acter of the viola. 





Price, $1.00 


DITSON ALBUM OF CELLO SOLOS 
(With Piano Accompaniment) 


This volume contains 14 selections especially suitable 
for performance by young players of average ability. 
Both standard and modern composers are represented. 


Price, 75 cents 





a, 





DITSON ALBUM OF FLUTE SOLOS 
(With Piano Accompaniment) 


A well-diversified collection of 14 flute solos, includ- 
ing both program numbers and encore selections. 


Price, $1.00 





— 


fre 





DITSON EASY TRIO ALBUM ‘ 


FOR VIOLIN, CELLO AND PIANO 
Edited by Karl Rissland 


Here is a collection for the group of young pert- 
formers essaying first ensemble playing attempts. It 





contains 15 arrangements from Beethoven, Bizet, 
Busch, Cadman, Cowles, Denza, Grieg, Komzak, 
Lemont, Massenet, d’Orso, Schubert, Stults and 
Sudessi. i 
Price, $2.00 
DITSON TRIO ALBUMS 
Vol. One Vol. Two 


FOR VIOLIN, CELLO AND PIANO 
Edited by Karl Rissland 


A fine repertoire for the more proficient performers, 








first chair players, of school orchestras in these two fh} 
volumes, program numbers and encore selections 
from outstanding classic and modern composers. 
Price, $2.00 Each 
DITSON OPERATIC TRIO ALBUM | 
FOR VIOLIN, CELLO AND PIANO» 
Edited by Karl Rissland ‘ 


There are many beautiful melodies from the standard j 


grand operas that lend themselves quite effectively to 
arrangements for this small ensemble grouping. Out- 
standing favorites are in this compilation. 


Price, $2.00 
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DITSON ALBUM OF CLARINET SOLOS 
B-FLAT—2nd Clarinet Part available 
(With Piano Accompaniment) 


Edited by N. Clifford Page 


These are mostly solos of an easy grade, especially 
suitable for solo appearances of young clarinetists of 
able at a small additional cost, will aid in the de- 
the school band or orchestra. The duet part, obtain- 
velopment of young players for participation in small 
ensembles. 


Price, $1.00 


DITSON ALBUM OF CORNET SOLOS 
(With Piano Accompaniment) 
One of the finest instruments in band or orchestra 
for solo efforts, there is not any too much easy solo 
material available for the cornet. This volume places 
in the hands of ambitious young performers 14 tune- 
ful and interesting pieces. 
Price, 75 cents 


2nd Clarinet Part, 40 cents 








DITSON ALBUM OF SOLOS FOR 
TROMBONE (or BARITONE) 


(With Piano Accompaniment) 
Arranged and Edited by N. Clifford Page 
A dozen and a half comparatively easy-to-play solos 
from standard and modern composers. 
Price, $1 
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Komzak, Liadow, 


DITSON EASY TRIOS 
FOR TWO VIOLINS AND PIANO 
Arranged by Karl Rissland 


Young violinists of moderate ability, ready to make 
first ensemb‘e playing efforts, will find this volume 
a veritable treasure for appropriate material. 


Price, 50 cents 





DITSON JUNIOR 
STRING QUARTET ALBUM 
Compiled and Arranged by Ralph G. Winslow 


Violin and viola parts may be played entirely in the 
first position, but advantageous third position finger- 
ing is supplied for use when desired. Score, 75c. 
String Parts, Complete, $1.50. 


Score and Parts, $2.00 





DITSON STRING QUARTET ALBUM 
Compiled and Edited by Karl Rissland 


Standard and modern numbers for the 
library of the string quartet from Bach, Boccherini, 
Brahms, Chopin, Dittersdorf, Glazounow, Grieg, 
Schubert and Schumann. 


Price, $2.00 


permanent 








Books for Summer Reading and Self-Study— 





THE ART OF A CAPPELLA SINGING 
By John Smallman and E. H. Wilcox 


Gives valuable advice for organizing and conducting 
a cappella chorus groups, and instruction for the 
singers to promote an artistic ensemble. Practically 
a year’s course in group singing. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $2.00 





ESSENTIALS IN CONDUCTING 
By Karl W. Gehrkens 
(Music Student's Library) 
In this practical handbook Prof. Gehrkens discusses 
every phase of conducting orchestras, choruses, choirs 


and other musical organizations. It is written for the 
wholly inexperienced. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.75 





HISTORY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


(New and Augmented Edition) 
By Edward Bailey Birge 
A brand-new edition of a work that should appeal to 
every music educator who realizes that a thorough 


knowledge of the history of a subject is an essential 
in stimulating a genuine enthusiasm for the teaching 


of 1t. 
Cloth Bound—Price, $2.00 





THE MUSIC SUPERVISOR 


By Thomas Tapper 


Presents the tactors that constitute the professional 
activity of the supervisor of music in the school 
room and the community and in a st imulating way 
discusses his training, influence and opportunity. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 





OUTLINES OF MUSICAL HISTORY 


By Clarence G. Hamilton 
(Music Student's Library) 


Made primarily for class use this text book, with its 
fascinating survey from the most primitive begin- 
nings to ultra-modern developments, also makes in- 
teresting reading. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $2.25 





EPOCHS IN MUSICAL PROGRESS 
By Clarence G. Hamilton 


Gives a bird’s-eye view of the field of musical en- 
deavor and traces the story of its growth. Its eight 
chapters are liberally illustrated, pictorially and 
musically. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 





SOUND, AND ITS RELATION TO 
MUSIC 


By Clarence G. Hamilton 
(Music Student's Library) 


Explains the acoustical secrets of the human voice, 
the piano, 
“singing 
abstruse 


the violin, organ pipes, whistles and even 
flames”, but_ avoids mathematics and 
technicalities. Profusely illustrated. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 





SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS 
By Glenn H. Woods 


This very practical book is the outcome of the rich 
experience of a man who can speak with authority on 
the subject. It contains 75 illustrations and com- 
prehensive lists of suitable material. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $2.00 





TOY SYMPHONY AND RHYTHM 
ORCHESTRAS AND HOW THEY 
MAY BE DEVELOPED 


By Irene St. Quentin 


A valuable little book with instructions concerning 
the formation of a toy symphony orchestra in which 
the toy instruments have real parts and develop the 
ability to read, count and follow correctly. 


Price, 50 cents 





THE TRAINING OF BOYS’ VOICES 


By C. E. Johnson 
(Music Student's Library) 


Gives instruction in the cultivation of the head-tone, 
how to handle boys psychologically, and how to select 
the proper music of the correct compass for boys’ 
voices. Fully illustrated with musical examples. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.25 





PREPARATION AND PRESENTATION 
OF THE OPERETTA 
By Frank A. Beach 


Why not spend a few hours of your spare time digest- 

ing the valuable information given in this book? _ It 

may pay big dividends when next season’s production 

is in the offing. a, 
Cloth Bound—Price, $2.00 





FROM SONG TO SYMPHONY 


By Daniel Gregory Mason 


An authoritative handbook presenting the chief types 
of musical art in their sequence, from the folk song 
to the fully developed symphony of today. Its pur- 
pose is the cultivation of discriminating listeners. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 





MASTERS OF THE SYMPHONY 
By Percy Goetschius 


A notable work, richly illustrated with musical quota- 
tions, and giving to students a thoughtful and erudite 
survey of the symphony and its development from 
its genesis to the present day. The Epilogue is de- 
voted to American symphonic composers. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $2.00 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
By Edgar Stillman Kelley 


Treats of primitive and Oriental instruments, of their 
successors in Mediaeval Europe, and then of the in- 
struments in use in the modern symphony orchestra. 
lncludes chapters on the piano and organ. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 
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How to Memorize Music 
Economically 


RALEIGH M. DRAKE 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia 


HE more definite, vivid, or interesting the goal towards which 
Le activity is directed, the more quickly will it be reached. 
The efficiency of learning, or memorizing, is largely in proportion 
to the drawing power of the goal. There must be more than just 
a desire to learn—there must be a desire to learn by a definite 
time and for a specific purpose. 

A strong motive is therefor the first essential, and the second is 
to understand what you are memorizing. 

Meaningful material is much easier to learn than nonsense 
material. Music that means something to the learner will be 
readily learned. There are two ways of making music meaning- 
ful. First, the learner looks for the inherent relationships put 
into the composition by the composer. This involves a knowledge 
of the vocabulary of music and the expression of this vocabulary. 
Music is made up of tonality, chords, progressions, phrases, and 
rhythms which constitute the vocabulary, while the dynamic 
effects of nuances and the time effects of rubatos add expression 
to the vocabulary. A piece memorized through an understanding 
of all the relationships, classifications, repetitions, variations, and 
novelties of this expressed vocabulary will mean something to 
the learner. Second, the learner may add relationships of his 
own in the form of moods, symbols, or interpretations which not 
only help him to learn, but which may help him to enjoy the 
piece as well (increased motivation). 

Folk songs are easy to learn, but modern music is relatively 
difficult. The The former are simple in 
structure and contain few but obvious relationships. The words 
tell a story which makes the accompanying melody easy to 
remember. Modern music, however, is structurally complex, the 
relationships are not obvious, and the vocabulary is frequently 


reason is apparent. 


so novel that little meaning is conveyed. 

Many people memorize by rote, or in a mechanical way, by 
repetition, and have no understanding of the construction, form, 
or meaning of the composition. This may be “finger memory” or 
it may be just conditioned reflexes in which one note is the 
stimulus for the following, that for the next, and so on for the 
entire piece, like a chain of automatic acts requiring little or no 
thought. The performance of a piece memorized in this manner 
will not only sound unmusical (mechanical) but will be subject 
to weak spots, or memory lapses, because the slightest mistake 
will cause a break in the chain of automatic acts. 

From this it is evident that the more knowledge one has of 
harmony, theory, solfeggio, composition, and musical apprecia- 
tion, the less difficulty one will have with memorizing. Children 
who have been taught phrase balance, key center, harmonic and 
rhythmic patterns, and musical form, have a distinct advantage 
over the average pupil. 

Learning is an active process. To be efficient it involves a 
high degree of voluntary thinking. The process of memorizing 
should never be divorced from active thinking; the two are 
reciprocal and should be considered two aspects of the same 





thing—learning. 

Attention to the task in hand, striving to remember, intention 
to learn, and concentration are the psychic elements of memory. 
These can only be developed through the perception of relation- 
ships, through understanding, and through well-directed practice. 
Relationships are not automatically apparent; it is necessary to 
be constantly looking for them. Understanding comes from 
careful analysis, out of which many associations are formed. 
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Directed practice means mental striving for a goal and not just 
finger activity; test your retention by attempting to play the 
piece without the notation as soon and as frequently as possible. 

The memorization of a piece should be gone about in the 
same manner as the solving of a puzzle—you are anxious to see 
how it is put together. And to carry the analogy further, if you 
know that the finished jigsaw puzzle is a picture of a ship, you 
are helped immensely in fitting the pieces together. If you have 
some idea of the composition as a whole, the separate musical 
relationships will be more obvious. 

Reaction is practice, but by this we do not mean mere repeti- 
tion. Unless the mind is more active than the fingers during 
every practice period, there will be a lot of lost energy. The old 
maxim, “Practice makes perfect,” is only half true. Only when 
the learner is mentally alert to relationships, meanings, and goals 
does practice make perfect. 

Mental activity will be increased if the composition is thor- 
oughly analyzed. Every phrase, progression, or chord should be 
understood as a unit, taken out and practiced as a separate exer- 
cise if necessary, and then securely related to the other units of 
the piece in their proper sequences. 

Learn by “wholes” or in as large units as possible. 

It is, of course, necessary to analyze and understand the 
elements that make up a piece, but they should never be left as 
separate and isolated elements in the mind of the learner. Rather, 
they should be organized into as large meaningful units as 
possible, for it is much easier to remember a few organized units 
than to remember a string of unrelated facts, as illustrated in the 
following: Time yourself to see how long it takes to memorize 
the numbers 14921776. Would it have been easier if you had 
observed some familiar relationships so that you make the series 
mean something to you? The series can be divided into two 
groups, the first being 1492 and the second 1776. The same 
thing can be done in music. Every phrase is a unit related in 
some way to other phrase units. Whenever material to be 
memorized is grouped into units, some kind of meaning is auto- 
matically added which can be used as a memory prop. 

Closely related to this is whether a piece should be played 
from beginning to end without stops even though errors in spots 
may be made. This is, of course, the ultimate goal of per- 
formance, and practice should approximate the final result as 
much as possible. However, there are frequently passages which 
are far more difficult than others and they naturally require more 
practice. There should be no hesitancy in taking them out and 
working on them as separate exercises. At first there may be 
several separate phrases, or passages, that need special attention, 
but an attempt should be made to decrease the number of these 
so that the piece is not chopped up into segments, but rather is 
finally looked upon as one, or a few, complete units. Care must 
be taken to make the connecting link between units clear when, 
for the sake of practicing, any unit division is made. Actually, 
the complete understanding of a piece would make starting or 
stopping at any point a fairly simple matter as far as memory is 
concerned. 

When taking up a new piece it must be played, or heard, as a 
whole in order to get an understanding of it in its entirety 
Thereafter, some time may be spent in analysis with the ever- 
present intent of putting the separate elements back into a 
coherent whole again. 
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Distribute the practice periods. In other words, do not cram. 
For instance, if one has just twelve hours at his disposal to 
learn something it will be better to practice on it four hours per 
day for three days than to spend six hours a day for only two 
days; or it is still better to distribute the time a half hour a day 
for four weeks than an hour a day for just two weeks. The 
process of memorizing requires time for fixation to take place. 
Practice alternated with rest is more economical than large lumps 
of practice with no rest periods. The exact distribution will, 
however, depend upon the individual, for the rate of learning, 
the susceptibility to fatigue, the degree of interest, and the degree 
of concentration all vary greatly from one individual to another. 
An hour of concentrated practice might well be followed by a 
rest or change of at least twenty minutes. 

Have numerous associations. There are various ways of 
memorizing according to different sensory channels, all of which 
should be used. Since music is essentially an auditory experience, 
the oral memory, or image, must be the first cultivated. The 
music must be heard in the mind before it is played on the 
instrument. It is also possible to visualize the notes on the page 
and play from this mental image as though from a score. Then 
there is kinesthetic memory, or finger memory, which is de- 
veloped from practicing passages with definite fingerings time 
after time. We have already emphasized the importance of 
meaningful memory in which words, progressions, pictures, or 


moods may serve as the relationships which promote under- 
standing. 

All of these modes of memorization should be used. Some 
people will favor one and others another, but the more different 
modes employed the more secure is the memorization likely to 
be. If there is an auditory lapse, the visual memory may carry 
one on successfully, or if this fails, the kinesthetic may serve as 
the next defense against a memory breakdown. 

The point is that all of these associations are valuable. The 
more they are adequately cultivated, the less chance there is of a 
memory failure. These various modes are in effect just more 
relationships, some being more meaningful than others, which 
help one to understand thoroughly the construction and execution 
of the composition. 

A good principle of learning is: React as much as possible; do 
something with the material. Taking advantage of various 
memory avenues simply multiplies the mental reactions one has 
concerning the material and thereby promotes the processes of 
acquisition and retention. 

To summarize, improved concentration is the keynote of eco- 
nomical memorizing. The only way to improve concentration is 
to: (1) have a definite goal to work for, (2) extract and inject 
meanings, (3) learn and practice in as large units as possible, 
(4) distribute the practice periods, (5) form numerous and varied 
associations. 


Musi for Every Child? 


ELIZABETH S. RULE 
Music Appreciation Instructor, Springfield (Illinois) High School 


F MUSIC BEGAN when man came into the world—if it has 

been an important influence in social relationships, in arous- 
ing emotions, in controlling the thoughts and actions of people 
down through the ages—if it is to remain a vibrant part in the 
life of every child—if it is to take its place as a definitely 
integral part in our educational program—are we who teach 
music in the schools fully meeting our obligation as music edu- 
cators? Are we making it possible for every child to come in 
contact with music, that he can learn to appreciate, or that he 
can recognize as an outgrowth of civilization, this natural outlet 
to the thoughts and emotions of people who are just as human 
as the child himself? Are we keeping alive this golden thread 
of culture and inspiration? 

Instructors are prone to place composers upon a scale high 
above the level of us who walk upon solid ground; to represent 
them as ethereal creatures possessed by a superhuman talent 
which makes it possible for them to put on paper the musical 
chords and ideas that are constantly throbbing in their minds! 
Authors, on the other hand, are represented as real people 
writing for their readers, making an appeal through emotions 
the readers have already experienced. Literature is built from 
words, phrases, sentences, and paragraphs—often beginning with 
simple ideas, then carrying the reader on and on into higher 
realms of thought. How evident it is that composers build great 
musical works from ideas made up of a few notes, a motif, a 
phrase, or a sentence—and how inconsistent to think that our 
students need be a cappella choristers to appreciate this, any 
more than our English students should be of the drama class 
to be exposed to good literature! After all, are we sure that 
our special choral and instrumental groups are mature enough 
to appreciate truly the classics they are expected to interpret? 
According to Mr. Strickling in his most interesting clinic talk 
in Urbana recently, they are not! In fact, it is often noticeable 
that a student who is not especially talented is a keen radio 
listener and is eager to be enlightened upon many phases of 
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music, both choral and instrumental. Are we, as music educa- 
tors, doing our part toward the cultural development of the 
student who is not in a special group? 

Most choral directors give their groups marvelous experience 
in the study and reading of repertoire from various periods and 
numerous composers—but what director has either the time or 
inclination to bring to his group the interpretation of such 
masterpieces as a Beethoven Symphony, Haydn’s “Surprise 
Symphony,” or such program materials as Weber’s “Invitation 
to the Dance,” or seasonal suggestions such as “Danse Macabre” 
—any of which would be thoroughly enjoyed by any group of 
high school students? Ninth grade literature may be enhanced 
by a vivid portrayal, through recordings and an imaginative 
instructor, of the “Don Quixote” suites. The Sophomore history 
of ancient tribes and customs can be brought to realism through 
such musical recordings as the “Scheherezade Suite’—not as 
presented by a history instructor just because it is being done, 
but by a musicianly interpreter who can bring to light themes 
representing characters, effects of certain instruments and con- 
trasting emotions. What boy, however disinterested in history 
and literature he considers himself, fails to respond to the stern 
coldness of the Sultan, the staunch perseverance of the Kalendar 
Prince, the stormy treachery of the Sea, or the mysterious grace 
of the Princess, as Tschaikowsky has vividly portrayed them? 

Most of us spend years in preparation for teaching, ever 
holding aspirations toward the directorship of such thrilling 
choral and instrumental groups as we hear at Conferences—and 
ever mindful that public performances may “make or break” our 
contracts. We give the minor portion of our efforts to theo- 
retical and historical phases as a background for our own 
appreciation, with little thought toward carrying that apprecia- 
tion to hundreds of young people who do not take active part 
in musical groups, but who are hungry for background and 
interpretation of current programs of beautiful symphonic num- 
bers along with “swing.” TURN THE PAGE 
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Comparatively few school systems have definite courses in 
appreciation. A visitor is often informed in an offhand manner 
that that phase is taken care of in special groups along with 
the other work—which means that instructors either do or do 
not stress this phase, depending upon the amount of public per- 
formance to be given, and their own interest in appreciation. 
There again the bulk of effort is spent upon a few students, 
while hundreds should be having this preparation for life. 

Where music appreciation instruction has been successfully 
carried on until it has become a carefully planned course, worthy 
of acceptance as a fitting background of cultural value, where it 
has proven to be of far broader scope than any other phase of 
the music course, it has come to be just as “taken for granted” 
as physical education, English, or any other required course in 
the curriculum. It is, indeed, a joy to work with talented stu- 
dents, watching them unfold the glorious works of the masters 
with musicianly interpretation; but until the music educator has 


begun with a group of apparently untalented and uninterested 
young people, watching them awaken to some appeal—perhaps 
when least expected and has attempted to instill in them the 
dignity and the simplicity of the art, with a growing response 
from one and then another, he has not found the fullest joy of 
his profession ! 


True, the music instructor becomes an historian, a psychologist, 
a dramatist—ready for any type of discussion; but the chances 
are he will find himself broadening with each day of teaching 
by constantly unfolding new items of interest. Of course our 
colleges cannot expect to turn out perfect “Borowsky-Cain- 
Dasch” combinations; they can, however, expect to produce 
educators who are capable of adjusting themselves to broader 
curricula—thus constantly building the appreciation of music to 
a higher plane where it may well compete with any other course 
as a necessity for the culture of everyday life. Until we achieve 
this—are we living up to the slogan “Music for Every Child?” 


Rehef From Small Ensembles 


CARROLL C. PEASE 


Enumclaw High School, Enumclaw, Washington 


FN pos YEARS AGO when special notice was called to small 
ensembles, music educators everywhere adopted the idea 
that more of them should be started in the schools. Their value 
was so apparent that the many justifications given by proponents 
in Conference publications and various periodicals seemed super- 
fluous. During the next year or two, many music instructors 
started string trios, brass quartets, woodwind trios, and all the 
other combinations for which music is written. Whereas, formerly 
the instructors occasionally had gone to concerts, enjoyed social 
contacts and had time to plan more effective instruction for 
their larger groups, they now found their evenings taken with 
rehearsals or performances of small ensembles. 

To many, the burden has become so great that relief of some 
kind is necessary if a teacher is to keep “artistically and pro- 
fessionally fit.” The quota of a music instructor who carries a 
full teaching load surely should be no more than one extra- 
curricular small ensemble. If this quota were adopted and only 
one small group could obtain the personal supervision of the 
director, naturally the students in that group should be those 
who could benefit most from that attention. “Hand-picked” tal- 
ented students would no doubt be selected because their capabilities 
would allow them to experience the joy of excellent perform- 
ance of the world’s best small ensemble music. 

What about the vast majority? Are they to miss the pleasure 
of small ensemble participation? It is only the occasional few 
who start playing in small groups without some ulterior motiva- 
tion. The logical answer that obviates the necessity of the pres- 
ence of the instructor at each rehearsal is to motivate and fa- 
cilitate the organization and maintenance of undirected groups. 
Although undirected groups may not attain as high a degree of 
musical excellence as directed groups, they are surely preferable 
to no ensembles. In some instances they have been as productive 
of “desirable outcomes” as groups with directors. 

To carry out the undirected small ensemble plan, the following 
procedures are suggested. 

First: Stimulate the student to get a first experience in an 
ensemble. Once a pupil participates in a group, the pleasure 
derived almost invariably sustains his interest. A few methods 
of motivating this first experience are: (a) By actual tryouts 
at school with other students, in small ensemble literature. (b) 
By letting capable students who belong to the directed ensemble 
act as ensemble organizers or helpers. (c) By appointing a small 
ensemble manager who arranges dates, and posts lists of past 
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meetings to show that “it is the thing that is being done.” (d) 
By giving better grades in band or orchestra for small ensemble 
participation. (Whether the ends would justify the means in 
such a case or not is, no doubt, questionable. ) 

Whatever type of campaign is used, it must be enthusiastic 
and unrelenting to get results. 

Second: Post combinations of instruments for which music 
is available with a catalog of numbers and their prices nearby. 
Managers from the woodwind, brass, and string sections could 
keep this material posted attractively on their own bulletin 
boards. 


Third: Build a school-owned lending library of small ensemble 
music. This library could be started with only a string quartet, 
a trumpet duet book, or—if the budget will allow—many numbers 
for all of the different combinations. If it is impossible to buy 
this music with the regular funds, it could be obtained by con- 
certs or some of the other money-making schemes used by 
schools. When a school has music to be lent, it is usually more 
efficiently handled by the regular school library staff. An efficient 
circulation manager must be appointed from the music depart- 
ment, however, to keep the music in continuous use. 


Fourth: Give rehearsal hints if needed. If the instructor could 
hear each ensemble after its second or third rehearsal, he could 
determine what suggestions would help. The suggestions would 
no doubt cover a great variety of subjects such as tempo, 
unanimity of attack, and balance. If there is a possibility of 
killing the spontaneity and informality of the rehearsals by giv- 
ing suggestions, they might better be omitted. This would de- 
pend upon the particular situation involved. 


Fifth: Provide performance opportunities. In this connection, 
the instructor could offer his services as a director every fifth, 
tenth or twentieth rehearsal, depending on his available time. 
By so doing he would find out the quality of performance of 
each group and thereby be able to schedule them on a suitable 
program. When some of the undirected ensembles are able to 
have direction, the rehearsals should still be held at the homes 
of the members so that the home music groups will become a 
life-long habit. 

Until the day arrives when every school has an adequate 
number of music instructors, the undirected small ensemble plan 
can be rendering an inestimable amount of service to the pupils 
who are denied the benefits of direction. 
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Illustrated is RCA Victor Console Recorder MI-12700 
... records and reproduces at speeds of 78 or 33 1/3 
r. p. m. using 10”, 12” or 16” records, inside out or 
outside in. Has pick-up tone arm and speaker for im- 
mediate play back...high fidelity amplifier and speaker 
-.-especially designed motor assembly insures accurate 
recording and play back. 


KOA Victoe: 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Dept., RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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Splendid new equipment 
brings you all4 essentials 
of a modern recorder 
1. Records and reproduces with 


amazing accuracy. 


2. Sturdily constructed — with- 
stands hard knocks. 
3. Utmost dependability. 


4. Extremely simple operation. 


Many teachers and school ex- 
ecutives have found that the use 
of recording equipment pro- 
vides them with the most accu- 
rate and scientific means of 
determining and correcting 
speech defects—and measur- 
ing pupils’ progress in speech 
and music instruction. A re- 
corder is also invaluable for 
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t 


Educational Department M-S—RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
Please send detailed information and price quotations on RCA Victor 


Console Recorder MI-12700. 





future play back of recordings 
of radio talks by prominent 
speakers, for the study and pro- 
nunciation of foreign lan- 
guages, for the recording of 
school plays, dramas, debates 
and other uses. 

RCA Victor’s newest recorder 
is illustrated on this page. Look 
at its outstanding features—and 
remember —it insures the very 
finest in quality at extremely 
low cost. For more complete 
details write to the address be- 
low. No obligation, of course. 


RCA presents the Magic Key every Sunday, 
2-3 P.M.,E.S.T., on the NBC Blue Network. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA 
radio tubes in their sound equipment. 
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School me 

! Address : 

! Do you desire a demonstration? (No obligation) ’ 
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Keep Interest in Music Active 
During the Summer Months 


INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS AND SMALL ENSEMBLES APPROPRIATE 
FOR THE SUMMER CAMP, FOR SEASHORE OR MOUNTAIN RESORT 
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Presser’s ee 


TEN FAMOUS SOLOS INSTRUMENTAL THE TRIO CLUB 
: oe DUETS) : For Violin, Cello and Piano 
(With Piano Accompaniment) ENSEMBLE An album of 19 numbers that performers of 
A Collection of Popular Numbers for average ability will have no difficulty in play- 
zs : ing at sight. While easy to play, there is 
Clarinet in B-flat 


nothing juvenile in these pieces; in fact, more 
Trumpet (or Cornet) in B-flat than a few professional groups include them 
E-flat Alto Saxophone 


in their repertoire. All are selections in 
Trombone or Baritone 


lighter vein arranged from compositions of 
With Piano Accompaniment 

















standard and modern composers. 
Price, Complete, $2.00 





Contents 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (Nevin); By the Waters TRIO REPERTOIRE 
Minnetonka (Lieurance); Recessional (De- For Violin, Cello and Piano 
, 





Koven); I Love Life (Mana-Zucca); The 
Gypsy Trail (Galloway); I Heard the Voice of 
Jesus Say (Rathbun); My Heart Is a Haven Chorus of Villagers 


The numbers in this volume are of the same 
type as those in The Trio Club, slightly more 
advanced in grade, but not too difficult for the 








(Steinel); The Green Cathedral (Hahn); I F “Princ - 3 . 
Shall Not Pass Again This Way (Effinger); — rince Igor’ by A. Borodin average instrumental group. Each part gives 
Awakening (Engelmann). Flute, Se Horn and the player ,gomething interesting to play. The 
ihe ign te OR eas a 7 trios are ideal for school concerts and would 
a — ay cone - a - Arr. by Harry Hirsh Cun. with even make a_ valuable addition to the rep- 
them. In playing duets, both a Solo sateen a gg of professional | trios Playing, 7 a, f 
Book and a Duet Part are necessary. Garden of Roses (Ritter) as a SS oe Se 
Solo Books, 50c Duet Parts, 50c Violin, Cello and Piano Price, Complete, $2.00 
Piano Accompaniment, 60c Arr. by Wm. M. Felton Complete, 75c —_ 
- Melody at Twilight PRESSER’S 
Violin, Cello and Piano 
THE BRASS CHOIR By F. P. Atherton Complete, 65¢ FIRST STRING QUARTET 
A Collection for Brass Instruments Andante Cantabile BOOK 
Contents ,; (Tschaikowsky ) For First Violin, Second Violin, 
Alleluia! Alleluia! (Armstrong); Andante K rom the Fifth Symphony Viola and Cello 
Grazioso (Mozart); Andante Religioso (Lauten- Violin, Cello and Piano Th f th . 
schlaeger); Aw akening (Engelmann); Consola- Arr. by Wm. M. Felton Complete, 50c 1 e oe hi t p Racy nnn om ~ numerous 
tion (Mendelssohn); Lost Chord (Sullivan); h combin: ned — oo pe a sana 
March of the Noble (Keats); Marche Romaine Larghetto combinations, ¥ Ps 18 ci i ee there 
(Gounod); Meditation (Morrison); The reyes Four Horns in F = anne oh a pronthon F enc 
(Faure); Taps (Engelmann); and The By Francis H. McKa Complete, with : sae he : 
Trumpeter (Protiwinsky). y y Score, 75¢ — —— for beginning groups in this 
All of these numbers have been arranged for a Content 
effective rendition by a brass quartet, or small Menuetto (From Quartet No. ; pearered ; 
ensemble, without presenting any difficulties 41—Haydn) Adoration (Atherton); Allegretto Quasi Men- 
for any of the players. Parts are published ae " uetto (Krentzlin); Awakening (Engelmann) ; 
ol - Ra PY Viola pa ag ~ A. 8 of Lavender (Preston); Danzetta 
; _ ' - . by oy Peery omplete, wi (Greenwald); The Dream Fairy (Seeboeck) ; 
let B-flat Trumpet Ist Trombone (Bass Clef) Score, 75c Garden of Roses (Ritter); Indian Love Song 
2nd B-flat Trumpet 2nd Trombone (Bass Clef) M F N (Cadman); Marguerite (Haesche) ; Marquis et 
E-flat Horn and Tuba enuetto (From Quartet No. Marquises (Soulage); Melody in D (Williams); 
Trombone or Baritone (Treble Clef) 52—Haydn) Melody of Love (Engelmann); Mighty Lak 
“ T Violi Viol d Cell a Rose (Nevin); Old Folks at Home (Foster); 
Piano Accompaniment (Optional) We Vicwne, VIE ane Ven Swing Song (Franklin). 
Ss Ed. by Rob Roy Peery Complete, with : 
Each Part, 35c Piano, 60c Score, 75c Price, Complete, $2.25 
. Melody of Love (Engelmann) — \ 
Clarinet Quartet — a and on Distinctive Solos for ¢ 
Arr. by Ladislas Kun Complete, 50c 2 
DANCE OF THE ROSEBUDS ' aout Seengmane 
(Frederick Keats) Intermezzo (With Piano Accompaniment) 
° Cello artet RZ LA 
Arranged for 4 B-flat Clarinets By Dudley Peele - Complete, with SCHE O TARANTEL : 
By Hugh Gordon Score, $1.00 By A. Belov Price, 65c 


Clever novelty number for band recital or 
school assembly program featuring four per- Three Folksongs FANTASIE HONGROISE . 


formers of average ability. (Londonderry Air, Song of the Volga 











Boatmen and Arkansas Traveler) : 

Complete with Score, 75c String Orchestra By A. Belov Price, 75c 
Trans. by Complete, with 
| Geo. F. McKay Score, $1.50 
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An Early Fgh School Band 


N. M. HOKANSON 


N the year 1900 the school board in the little town of Aitkin, 

Minnesota, received an ultimatum from the state inspector of 
education. He insisted that the board bring its educational 
standards up to state requirements or lose the state subsidy. This 
meant a new school plant, new equipment, additional courses, 
better educated teachers, and consequently higher salaries. 

To head the new faculty the board selected a young man by 
the name of I. A. Thorsen, a graduate of Decorah College in 
Iowa, who had done post-graduate work at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. His qualifications, besides his academic work, were his 
abilities in extra-curricular activities including football, baseball 
and track in athletics, and glee club, orchestra and band in music.* 

He was a cornet 
player of average abil- 
ity and began at once 
the organization of a 
band among the high 
school boys. This band, 
of which I was a mem- 
ber, was probably one 
of the first school bands 
in the Middle West. Its 
instrumentation was as 
follows: Two solo B- 
flat cornets, one first 
B-flat cornet, one sec- 
ond and one third B- 
flat cornet; two altos, 
later changed to melo- 
phones; two valve 
trombones; one _ bari- 
tone, two E-flat basses ; 
two B-flat clarinets, 
one E-flat clarinet, and 
drums. We knew noth- 
ing of French horns, ~~ 
English horns, piccolos, 
saxophones, oboes, or 
bassoons—and we 
never missed them! 

Mr. Thorsen taught 
all the instruments, and Zeeze, clarinet; Harry Wooley, clarinet. 
rehearsals were con- 
ducted in the physics 
laboratory, usually in 
the evenings. The instruments were mostly second-hand ones 


McQuillin, alto (now deceased). fifth row 


which were repaired and made usable by the boys themselves. 
The best players held the first chairs, that is, the best cornetist 
played solo cornet, the next best, first cornet and the others 
second and third cornet, which meant that the latter did very 
little playing, and that little was usually bad. 

The repertoire consisted of simple marches, including such old- 
timers as W.M.B. and S.I.B.A. by Hall, Under the Double Eagle, 
Lights Out and one or two Sousa marches. There were a couple 
of easy concert waltzes and overtures for beginners. 

The initial appearance of the band was at a Friday afternoon 
session of the school, and I shall never forget the first march 
(W.M.B.) because, as the baritone player, I was responsible jor 
the opening solo. I kept the first valve down and mentally played 
that first note for some twenty minutes before the start, only to 
miss it completely and ignominiously when the signal to begin 
was given! 

I also remember well the first marching drill which was held 
one recess period. The two basses and trombones were placed in 


* Mr. Thorsen now lives in Los Angeles, California. 
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AITKIN HIGH SCHOOL BAND, AITKIN, MINNESOTA 


Do you know any of these doughty bandmen of 1900? ‘They are (left to right): 
row—Walter Knox, snare drum; Harry Butler, clarinet; 1. A. ‘Thorsen, director and super- 
intendent; Edward Burleigh, cornet. Second row—Frank R. Erickson, alto; Ernest Butler, 
cornet; Edward Foley, cornet (now deceased); ‘thomas Foley, snare drum. ‘Third row— selves. 
Henry Julum, baritone; Ray Bauby, alto; Arthur Rogers, alto; Burt Zuver, alto; Paul 
4 Fourth Row—Ole Olson, baritone; Leonard 
trombone; Lester Spaulding, tenor; Arthur 
Edward Lowell, B-flat bass; Ira White, bass 
drum; Reggie Dawley, E-tlat bass. 


Madden, ftluegel horn; Nels M. Hokanson, 


the front line, then came the altos and baritone, then the clarinets, 
cornets and lastly the drums. We had no drum major to keep 
us in line, so we depended on the men in the front rank. We 
started well enough, but after a few steps were ordered to halt. 
The first line, playing double fortissimo, as is the custom of 
beginners, did not hear the signal, and I am sure would be 
marching yet but for the frenzied efforts of small boys who ran 
with waving arms in front of them. 

By the second year—that is, in 1901—the band had made suffi- 
cient progress to play at the football games. I challenge present- 
day high school musicians to match our work on Saturdays 
during the football season. In the morning we cleaned up a cow 
pasture and laid out 
the football field. At 
two o’clock we led the 
parade to the field with 
football suits under our 
overcoats. By two- 
thirty we were “hold- 
ing the line” as mem- 
bers of the team and 
at intermission time, 
back again to our in- 
struments to entertain 
the crowd. 

Through the help of 
the mothers’ club and 
business men, the band 
that year was outfitted 
with uniforms made 
from discarded army 
clothing. Some new 
instruments were also 
purchased, including 
large bass horns, a set 
of drums, and music 
books with inter- 





f . 
Se 

changeable sheets, 
Front which the members cut 
out and inserted them- 


No one thought of 
including girls in the 
band and since there 
were only about twenty 
boys in the school, each had a part in practically every activity, 
including football, baseball, orchestra and band. Every boy in 
that crowd had home chores to do in addition to the school 
work. In my case, home duties included the care and milking of 
two cows, cutting and carrying in wood and bringing water from 
a well about a block away. Injury at a football game or extra 
band rehearsals made no impression on either cows or parents; 
the chores had to be done regardless of physical condition or 
esthetic ambition. This allowed very little time to each school 
activity, including band practice. It was decided, therefore, to 
establish a two weeks’ camp at one of the nearby lakes during 
the summer recess. A small circus tent was rented, the boys 
furnished their own beds and bedding, and mothers came out 
every day with food. Rehearsals were held morning and after- 
noon and the results exhibited at nightly concerts for the parents. 
This was probably the first band camp in the United States. 
Everyone agreed that the intensive work during those two weeks 
made far greater progress than many months of evening sessions 
during the school year. This tent experience encouraged me to 
send my daughter to the National Music Camp at Interlochen 
many years later. 
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Close the School Year with a better-than-ever 





PROCESSIONAL MARCHES 


FOR BAND 


(Suitable for Commencement and other special functions) 


Title and Composer Full 
Academic Processional March—Engel.............eee00: $3.50 
Coronation March—Meyerbeer-Fall...........0.eceeeees 1.25 
Comes CCN WF Nico cc cccccscsscccccuccsccccceess 10.00 
Knights of the King—Ketelbey. ........ccccccccccccccees 4.00 
Marche Noble—Cbr. Bach-Lake...........ccccccceccees 2.00 
Pomp and Chivalry—Roberts........ccccccsccccccccccce 1.25 
Pomp and Circumstance No. 1 in D—Elgar.............. 6.00 
Processional Grand March—Rollinson............+.0000: 045 
Swedish Coronation March—Svendsen............00000: 1.50 
Triumphal March—Buck-Leidzen...........ceeeeeeeeees 2.00 
War March of the Priests—Mendelssohn...............5: 1.25 
With Honour Crowned—Ketelbey.........0ceeeeeeeeees 3.00 

ORCHESTRA Small 
ee CE Br Ws 0.5 6.0b0.0 06 06.6-0585040 000000808 $1.05 
Pomp and Circumstance No. 1—Elgar..........0eeeee0s 1.75 
Tannhauser Grand March—Wagner...........0eeeeeee: 1.05 
University Grand March—Goldman.............eeeee8. 1.05 
Cornelius Grand March—Mendelssohn.............0000: 1.05 
Coronation March—Meyerbeer.........00ccecescscecees 85 
Triumphal March (Sigurd-Jorsalfar)—Grieg.............. 1.00 
Commencement Grand March—Hudson.............++. -60 
Festival Grand March—Bergen.......ccccccccccccccccecs 1.25 
ee IN, os cciccdancendcneeveuseseeneesene -75 


Make an unhurried selection Now for your required 


FALL TEACHING MATERIAL 


Let us quote prices on any necessary equipment; Music, 
Phonograph Records, portable and console Phonographs 


(and combinations), Musical Instrument Accessories. 


LYON & 


MUSICAL 
COMMENCEMENT 


PROGRAM 


A postage stamp is all it costs to have Lyon & Healy’s 
Educational Department help you plan your Commence- 
ment program. The selection of the world’s finest music 
is at your command at Lyon & Healy’s. Simply specify 
the size of your choral groups, voice classification; the type 
of instrumental music you require for your orchestra, 
band or smaller ensemble. . . . Below are a few outsiand- 
ing recommended numbers. .. which will be sent on 





approval. 


COMMENCEMENT 
CHORUSES 


(Mixed Voices) 
Loyal Hearts Will Not Forget-—O’Hara....$0.15 


Mountains—Rasbach-Aslanoff............ 16 

Piomeers—Whitehead........-.cccecccceee 15 

Builder, The—Cadman..............-000. 16 

Seen. Hail, Bright Abode—Wagner............. 2 

$6.50 Land of Hope and Glory—Elgar........... .20 

RP a 15 

God of All Nature—Tschaikowsky-Loomis.. .16 

3.25 Praise the Name of the Lord—Ivanoff...... 15 

With Joyful Song—Schuedoff.............. 16 

Hymn of Faith—MacDowell.............. 10 

Fair Land of Freedom—Klemm............ 15 

3.25 Let All the World—Chapman............. AS 

2.25 Nature’s Gifts—Bornschein...........+.: 15 

5.00 Music of Life, The—Cain................5 15 
Full S. S. A. 

$1.50 Let All My Life Be Music—Spross......... $0.18 

a Sing Again—Protheroe-Cain.............. 15 

1.50 Salutation—Caines.........2seeeeeeeeeees -10 

1.50 Brother James’ Air—Jacob............... .20 

1.25 Lovely Peace, O—Handel-Manney......... 15 

= To Thee Be Praise Forever—Bach......... 15 

1.75 God of All Nature—Tschaikowsky......... 15 

1.00 Pe BOR bs cevtowsesecssccasees 15 


Save Time and Postage by placing all music 
orders with America’s foremost music house. . . 
One Order. . . One Bill. . . One Postage cost 


HEALY 


Wabash Avenue at Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


CLEVELAND OMAHA  ST.PAUL DAYTON 


LOS ANGELES AKRON 


COLUMBUS NEW YORK 
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Music for Totally Deaf Children 


KARL WECKER 
State Director of the Federal Music Project, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HILDREN classed as totally deaf do not possess even the rudi- 
C ments of music. They have had no experience with speech 
rhythms, thus they lack even that natural relationship of music 
and language which every normal child entering an elementary 
school has unconsciously absorbed. They have never heard 
musical sounds and are unequipped mentally to orientate pitches, 
timbre and other qualities of sound. 

Faced with these facts, Frederick Lewis, supervisor of the 
Federal Music Project at Lansing, Michigan, recently initiated 
experiments in codperation with the Lansing public schools, to 
determine whether the completely deaf child could be brought to 
an appreciation of music, and, through appreciation, to a self 
expression in music somewhat approximating that of the normal 
child. 

‘These experiments were carried out in a special classroom set 
aside for the teaching of twelve children classified as totally deaf. 
While it was not the purpose of the experiments to develop 
hearing as such in those children, the room was equipped with 
hearing aid devices for the experiments. 

A simple microphone was augmented with an amplifying 
mechanism, and wires from this amplifier led into connecting 
“blocks” running across the tops of two tables large enough to 
accommodate three children on each side. Individual sets of 
head-phones were in turn jacked into the connecting blocks fed 
by the amplifier. 

While the experiments were with those classified as totally 
deaf, it was recognized that even under such a classification there 
would be a varying degree of sensitivity on the part of each 
child. For that reason, each child was provided with a volume 
control for regulating the strength of the signals coming through 
his head-phone. The head-phones were used in order that the 
children might have their hands free to demonstrate their in- 
dividual reactions to the music. 

With this equipment set up, the first approach to the experi- 
ments was an attempt to acquaint the children with simple rhythm. 
This represented the easiest musical fundamental toward which 
their attention could be directed, since rhythm can be ex- 
perienced by the deaf as a series of regularly recurring vibrations 
or pulsations that can be felt, even if they are not “heard” as 
the normal person hears them. 

A composition of march rhythm was consequently played by 
an orchestra, great stress being placed upon all accented beats. 
As these sounds poured through the head-phones and, for the first 
time, entered the consciousness of these children, their little faces 
lit up with surprise and pleasure. 

After each child had adjusted the volume control to suit his 
particular needs, the next step in the progressive development of 
the experiments was an attempt to get the children to give 
individualized reactions to the music of the orchestra. A baton 
was given each little listener, and he was shown how to beat 
time to the rhythmic pulsations coming to him through the head- 
phones. To prevent the process from becoming visual, the 
orchestra was hidden from sight by a screen. Soon all twelve 
children were beating in exact time with the music. 

The possibility of the process being imitative on the part of 
some of the children was checked further by having each child 
beat time alone. 

From simple rhythm it was comparatively easy to progress to 
a correct response to duple and triple rhythm. Once this was 
mastered, the experimenters further checked and tested the reac- 
tions of the children by changing the rhythm to a faster or 
slower tempo without warning. Next, unexpected variations from 
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duple to triple to simple rhythm were given. The children 
responded correctly with their batons to these rapid changes. 

These first experiments had proved to the satisfaction of Mr. 
Lewis that rhythm can easily and effectively be taught to chil- 
dren in all stages of deafness. The next purpose of the ex- 
periments was to explore the possibility of individual response 
and expression to rhythmic stimuli. 

The obvious fact that had to be recognized before beginning 
with these individual experiments was that the same gross in- 
dividual differences in sensitivity to music and in musical po- 
tentialities would exist latently in deaf children as they do 
actively in those of normal hearing. As among normal children, 
a certain percentage of monotones inevitably would be found. 
It had to be recognized that there was no more possibility of 
developing an appreciation of music in a deaf monotone than 
there would be in attempting the same thing with a normal 
child who is a monotone. 

Thus the field had to be narrowed to a few children of select 
talent. Out of the twelve in the Lansing group, four were 
found with definite musical potentialities. One youngster, in 
the space of a forty-five-minute classroom period, gave a re- 
markable demonstration of the possibilities of individual ex- 
pression. He was provided with a drum and a pair of tympani 
sticks. With these he beat out a perfect rhythmic pattern to 
the music of an orchestra he could not see, and could only 
“hear” through his ability to translate the vibrations in his 
earphones into a meaning of his own. Subsequently three other 
children of the class attained this same accomplishment. 

An attempt to teach these children pitch presented much 
greater difficulties to the experimenters. Pitch, unlike rhythm, 
cannot be felt, and children deaf from birth have had no pre- 
vious experience which would aid them. 

It will have been noted that practically all deaf persons who 
have been taught to speak, create their speech sounds on a rela- 
tively level monotone. The commonly accepted way to teach 
deaf children the vibrations of speech and the use of the vocal 
organs is to require them to place their hands on the instructor’s 
throat while observing the movements of his mouth and lips, 
which they then try to duplicate. While the sense of inflection 
can hardly be developed in this manner, the child undoubtedly 
is conscious of variations of intensity in the vibrations he feels 
in this method of instruction. 

This offered the experimenters their first clue in an in- 
genious approach to the difficult problem of pitch. They rea- 
soned that since changes in pitch are involved in changes of 
intensity, a previous pitch experience of the deaf child would 
have to be the necessary starting point. The child could utilize 
the known pitch experience as a basis of comparison with other 
pitches yet to be learned, and thus start a chain of discrimina- 
tory reactions. 

It was observed that the normal monotone pitch used in 
speech was approximately that of middle C. And while not 
all deaf children spoke at exactly middle C, once their speaking 
pitch was determined, no great difficulty presented itself in this 
slight departure from the norm. 

The experimenters next determined that the oboe was the 
instrument best suited to sound the middle C into the head- 
phones of the deaf children. First, because of its natural in- 
tensity and, secondly, because the oboe tone is particularly hard 
and penetrant—the vibrations of its double reed can almost be 
felt. 

Each child was given ample opportunity to familiarize himself 
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with this vibration and to compare it with that produced by his 
own speaking voice. A pitch five tones higher was then played 
by the oboist and frequently alternated with the original middle 
C. The child was then taught that the difference in vibrations 
registered through his ear-phones between these two pitches 
was caused by the second pitch being “higher” than the first. A 
pitch five tones lower than the original was then played on the 
English horn, with a corresponding explanation to the class. 


Upon subsequent playing of these three pitches, without indi- 
cating to the class which one was being sounded, several children 
immediately were able to differentiate the three. Not all re- 
sponded with the same alacrity, but the slower ones were enabled 
to achieve uniformly good results after several trials. From this 
point it was possible to decrease the intervals, and thus sharpen 
the student’s sense of discrimination. During these tests no 
child was asked to sing back the pitch he heard. 


After a certain amount of proficiency had been achieved, each 
pupil was asked to reproduce in actual pitch the vibrations com- 
ing to him through his ear-phones. The first note, of course, 
was the middle C, and, because of the association of this note 
with the speaking voice, all students immediately sang the note 
back true to pitch. 

But the real thrill was to come. When the note was changed 
to E, a major third higher, one student on first trial sang the 


tone back in pitch, and others followed after three or four at- 
tempts. Other notes were then tried with the same results. 

An unescapable conclusion from these experiments was the 
fact that deaf children can readily be trained to react to pitch 
changes. The attainment of proper reactions to such sound 
qualities means for them the opening of a new world in the 
experience of hearing. 

While it is not the purpose here to outline the wider peda- 
gogic principles suggested by these preliminary experiments, 
from a musician’s standpoint, the following possibilities and 
future prospects would seem to be implied. 

(1) If a deaf child can but react to a very narrow range of 
pitch differences, he can be taught to speak with the same natu- 
ral voice inflections used by a person with normal hearing. 

(2) If these experiments could be carried on as part of a 
daily classroom procedure, it should be possible to develop the 
musical potentialities of the more gifted ones to a state closely 
bordering that of those with normal hearing. In this connec- 
tion, since the use of orchestras would not be practicable in 
many cases, it has been found that amplified phonograph records 
would serve the purpose of the experiments equally well. 

(3) If time could be taken to develop and associate note 
reading along with an established course of music for deaf 
children, permanent results of great value might be brought 
about. 


Music in a Semn-rural Aigh School 


A. C. MEYERS 
Supervisor of Music, Grove City, Ohio 


" alert educator who is constantly in contact with current 
trends of music education should be fully aware of what 
makes up a worth while program in a given school; what ma- 
terials are best suited to this school and what methods and pro- 
cedures will aid in bringing about maximum results. 

However, after the educator has all the above information 
satisfactorily at hand and has definitely decided on what the 
program in his school should contain, the next problem is that 
of working the music program into the remainder of the school 
schedule. 

This problem is by far more serious than may be readily 
acknowledged on first thought, particularly in rural and semi- 
rural schools with limited teaching facilities and a limited num- 
ber of teachers, and much to the dismay of the instructor of 
music in the rural school, there are few sources to which he 
may turn in the search for a solution to the perplexing question. 
Perhaps this is one phase of music education that has been 
overlooked. At any rate, too little information is available on 
scheduling an effective music program, particularly in the smaller 
schools, without thwarting the purpose of the remainder of the 
school program. 

This was the problem we faced at the beginning of the cur- 
rent school year, and with the kind permission of our superin- 
tendent, Harold S. Defenbaugh, who inaugurated the plan, I am 
submitting the schedule which was evolved to fit our situation 
in the hope that other schools facing a similar dilemma may 
utilize it—in part at least. 

In our school system there are 987 pupils, divided equally 
between three buildings, each building housing four grades. 
Thirty-two teachers make up the faculty. Prior to this year, 
in grades one to four, because of scheduling difficulties, music 
was slighted, the classes meeting irregularly, sometimes once 
a week, sometimes once every two weeks. Grades five through 
eight had two thirty-minute periods weekly. Elective music in 
the high school very frequently made it necessary for pupils 
participating to miss other classes in order to attend. Under 
these circumstances it was relatively impossible to work out a 
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program of any lasting musical value despite the fact that the 
instructor was busy during the entire school day. As it was, 
drastic action was necessary—and fortunately the following plan 
was evolved. 

First of all, fifteen minutes were added to both ends of the 
school day, which now lasts from 8:45 A. M. to 3:45 P. M. 
The school day was then divided as follows: From 8:45 to 
10:45 was allotted to grades five through eight; 11:30 A. M. 
to 1:15 P. M. allotted to the high school, and 1:30 to 3:45 was 
assigned to grades one to four. 

The biggest step forward occurs in relation to the high school 
group. The time allotted to the high school pupils coincides 
with the fourth and fifth periods in their schedule. On Monday 
and Wednesday in period four (11:30 to 12:15) the boys have 
glee club while girls take gym. These people lunch during 
period five. On Tuesdays and Thursdays during period four 
the girls have glee club while the boys have gym. On Fridays 
all boys and girls taking glee club meet together for assembly 
chorus. Those not taking music during period four go to the 
study hall. 

On Monday and Wednesday during period five the high 
school band meets and on Tuesdays and Thursdays, the or- 
chestra. Friday is used for small ensembles. 

There are no regular or academic classes scheduled in the 
high school during periods four and five. This makes it pos- 
sible for any of the high school pupils who desire to take part 
in the musical organizations to do so without missing any 
regular class work. As a result, music has been elected by 
many of the more conscientious pupils who heretofore could not 
participate due to classroom obligations. 

The use of the noon periods for the high school has made it 
possible to divide the remainder of the day between the lower 
grades,—the entire morning to grades five through eight and 
the afternoon to grades one through four. As a result these 
grades (one through eight) have two thirty-minute periods of 
supervised teaching every week as well as a regular music 
class conducted by the room teacher on the other three days 
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of the week. The work in all the grades has been organized in 
a progressive manner, being based on a definite monthly lesson 
plan so designed as to relate the work of the individual grades 
to the whole. 

Steps have been taken to correlate and integrate the work 
in music with other subjects in the curriculum through the use 
of a monthly questionnaire in which the room teacher states 
her work plans for the following month. The monthly lesson 
plan is then evolved on the basis of problems to be overcome 
musically in terms of material applicable to other units of study. 

Despite the fact that our school has almost a thousand pupils, 
with only one music instructor for the entire system, I am con- 


fident that the schedule, as it has been put into effect, has 





enabled us to offer a music program which is more complete 
than that of many larger schools. 


Among the many musical advantages offered are: Band, or- 
chestra, assembly chorus, boys’ and girls’ glee clubs, seventh 
and eight grade chorus, beginners’ instrumental instruction on all 
band and orchestral instruments, pre-instrumental classes in the 
lower grades, small ensembles including wood-wind and brass 
quartet and brass octet, and numerous smaller vocal ensembles. 

Since an effective music program in any school depends largely 
upon its relationship to the remainder of the curriculum for its 
success, the program, no matter how good, unless properly 
scheduled, is doomed to mediocrity. This is fairly simple in 
larger schools, but difficult in the semi-rural school. 


Special Method mth Emphasis on 
Contingent Principles of General Methods 


EARLE CONNETTE 


Indiana University, Bloomington 


"ad the first decade of the present cen- 

tury, there came a decided change in the fundamental 
philosophy underlying the preparation of teachers. As it af- 
fected the music teacher, and other so-called “special-subject” 
teachers, there arose two fields which were considered requisite: 
special method and general method. 

As proponents and guardians of principles or general method, 
the Educationists were generally in a position to sustain their 
convictions via the educational laws and regulations governing 
certification. Fortunately, their requirements have remained 
and the courses required of potential music teachers in Educa- 
tional Psychology and in Principles of Teaching have a degree 
of utility which cannot be overestimated. 

The theory underlying the requirements in special and general 
method calls for a high degree of codrdination, if the learnings 
in either are to effect the ends desired. In actual practice, how- 
ever, perhaps this codrdination has not existed ideally at all. 
in education faculties and in music faculties have 
often neglected their responsibility. Some schools have experi- 
mented; others have acted empirically. A cursory survey will 
disclose that courses in Educational Psychology and in Principles 
of Teaching are sometimes prerequisite to special music method; 
in other schools they are required as parallels; and in others 
there is no coordination at all, and the students take their re- 
quired Education whenever they choose as long as certain cur- 
riculum prescriptions and restrictions are observed. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss or attempt to 
determine whether general or special method shall be required 
concurrently or one preceding the other. Rather, an attempt is 
made to show how the writer and an instructor in Principles of 
Teaching endeavored to effect a high degree of codrdination in 
the general method course with the writer’s special method 
course in Music Appreciation Methods. By altering the cur- 
riculum schedule and the schedule of classes, an arrangement 
was made whereby the general method course was required 
concurrently of the students enrolled in the special method course. 
As the experiment was planned a whole term in advance, the 
two instructors saw that most of the contents of the two 
courses were correlated to a great extent. 

In order to get any degree of scientific data and satisfaction, 
the two instructors decided that the final test of the experiment 
would have to be a test of performance ability at the close of 
the term. In each of the two courses, the instructors were 
teaching knowledge of the devices and techniques of teaching 
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and of classroom procedure. The writer was dealing with a 
narrow field—How to Teach Music Appreciation; the other 
instructor was teaching principles of How to Teach, giving 
these principles a setting in a number of subject-matter fields. 
Both instructors contended that the principles were contingent 
in How to Teach Music Appreciation and that How to Teach 
Music Appreciation was in reality a sane utilization of the 
principles of general method. In other words, the two instruct- 
ors recognized that if the students were sufficiently acquainted 
with the two fields and their interdependence, that the maximum 
of benefit would be obtained in the two courses. 

It can be seen, then, that this experimental course of Music 
Appreciation Methods differs in some respects from those found 
in other teachers colleges. The writer had designed the Music 
Education curriculum in such a fashion that courses in abstract 
subject matter of music appreciation had been covered previously. 
Likewise, in his course, Introduction to Music Education, he 
had laid down a solid philosophy intended to function in all 
methods courses designed to teach the students How to Teach. 
A common practice in Music Appreciation Methods is to cover 
subject matter to be taught rather than to teach How to Teach 
Music Appreciation. Consequently, the common practice in such 
courses is to test for knowledge of subject matter as against 
knowledge of how to teach the subject. 

Most educators agree that a test for skills and fixed associa- 
tions should consist of familiar material; that a test for knowl- 
edge should consist of new material; and that a test for ideals 
and attitudes should consist of a variety of materials that call 
for a general application of these patterns of conduct. There- 
fore, if instructors wish to test a student’s ability in knowledge 
of how to teach, the test itself must be composed of new ma- 
terial. 

For purposes of clarity, hereafter, in this article, the course 
in Principles of Teaching will be called Education 200; the 
writer’s course in Music Appreciation Methods will be called 
Music 305; and the setting of the test (a tenth-grade course in 
music appreciation) will be called High School Music Appre- 
ciation. 

As mentioned previously, the common practice in special 
methods courses is to offer in the final examination familiar 
material that has been covered in the courses and thereby see 
how well the students have mastered and remembered the work 
covered. Such a practice is appropriate for only the first three 
of the outcomes of learning, however—motor skills and fixed 
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associations. It is highly probable and quite possible that a 
brilliant student will recall the various matters covered by lec- 
tures and class discussions with exactness and then be unable to 
recognize or apply the same in the laboratory school when he 
enrolls for his supervised student teaching. 

Under the present systems in many schools, and in the col- 
lege in which this experiment was conducted, the proper in- 
tegration of participation and instruction in professionalized 
courses with actual teaching is not possible until after the time 
when the instructor of methods is required to submit term 
grades in the methods course. All persons familiar with teacher 
preparation are able to testify regarding students who failed after 
having made a brilliant record in their methods courses, and 
vice versa. In most cases, the instructor of methods courses is 
limited, therefore, to measures of memory of material covered 
in the course and to measures of ability of students to recognize 
in the teaching done by others the principles and special devices 
and techniques covered in the methods courses. 

The present article is an account of a performance test to 
measure the students’ knowledge of how to teach after having 
had a course dealing primarily with that aim, the content of 
which was highly codrdinated with the general principles of 
method. The procedure followed was that of recognizing the 
content of the course as exemplified in the teaching of a critic 
teacher, teaching a course in High School Music Appreciation. 

The testing procedures in detail were as follows: 

(1) A few weeks before the end of the term, the instructor 
of Music 305 prepared an observation outline’ of three mimeo- 
graphed pages. This outline covered sixty-nine points which 
the instructor deemed the minimum essentials of the course and 
the outline was approved by the instructor of Education 300. 
Greater detail was avoided because the students would probably 
be unable to follow a longer outline in their observation. 

(2) <A tenth grade class in music appreciation was used for 
the observation. This was chosen because it was the 
subject-center of the course in Music 305, as against a similar 
class in the lower grades, and because it was thought that a 
greater likelihood of all three outcomes of learning were present 
than in the lower grade classes in music appreciation. 

(3) Each student was given a copy of the observation out- 
line, and about a week before the day set for the final examina- 
tion-observation, the class observed the High School Apprecia- 
tion class that had been selected. The class had made a number 
of observations earlier in the term to study specific points of 
technique, and this observation period was principally for the 
purpose of familiarizing the students with the method of check- 
ing the observation outline which was to be employed in the 
final examination-observation. However, in addition, the class 
was admonished to observe points of technique that had been 
advocated in Music 305 and Education 300. 

(4) During the observation, the instructor directed the at- 
tention of the students to particular points in the outline as they 
were exemplified in the course in Music 305, and the instructor 
of Education 300 directed the attention of the students to par- 
ticular points in the outline as they were exemplified in the 


class 


course in Education 300. 

(5) On the day set for the final examination-observation, the 
instructors gave no assistance. The students allowed for this 
and followed their observation and marked them ac- 
cording to their individual observation. The instructors col- 
lected the papers at the close of the recitation. The students’ 
responses on the observation outlines constituted their final ex- 
amination in Music 305 and in Education 300. 

(6) In addition to following the observation outline, the 
students were instructed to record the major steps in the ex- 
ecuted lesson plan of the High School Music Appreciation 
teacher (a critic teacher with great skill in teaching apprecia- 
tion) and to record the time when each major step of the lesson 


outlines 


ended. 


1 Copies of the observation outline may be secured from Mr. Connette. 
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(7) The instructors followed the same directions during the 


observation. Then assuming that their records were correct, 
they marked the work of each student according to their stand- 
ard. They admitted that this was a subjective standard, but 
took consolation that both of them marked their papers identi- 
cally, and that a middle-aged woman with twenty years of teach- 
ing experience and a ninety-seven percentile rank on the college 
intelligence tests, who was the only member of the two classes 
to make an A in the courses, tied with two others in making 
the highest score on the test-observation. 

(8) The following details of marking the students’ observa- 
tion records were employed: 

a. Some items of the observation outline called for check 
marks to be made when the items were presented in the teaching 
observed. Others were questions that could be answered with 
either yes or no. If a student had checked an item as being 
present when the instructors had not, or had not checked it 
when the instructors had, one point was subtracted; likewise 
when a student answered yes to a question when the instructors 
had answered no, or no when the instructors had answered yes. 

b. A _ half-point was subtracted when a student answered 
a question and the instructors had left it unanswered, or when 
a student did not answer and the instructors had. Also a half- 
point was subtracted if a student underlined both the yes and 
the no which appeared after a question, and the instructors had 
underlined either. 

c. There were some items in the observation outline which 
the instructors could not check as present, because the evidence 
was not inclusive. They indicated these as being uncertain, and 
if a student checked one as being present, a half-point was 
subtracted. 

d. According to the instructors’ analyses, there were four 
major steps in the executed lesson plan and since the last of 
these ended with the class period, there were three time-divi- 
sions. If a student did not record one of these major steps, two 
points were taken off, and if the time a major step was ended 
was missed more than a minute by a student, two points were 
subtracted. No penalty was imposed for analyzing the procedure 
into smaller divisions than the four recognized by the in- 
structors. : ; 

e. The instructors’ observation outlines had thirty-six items 
checked or answered. To the thirty-six points allowable for 
this, fourteen points for all the four major steps and three time 
divisions of the executed lesson plan were added, making a 
maximum possible score of fifty. The comparatively limited 
range of activities observable in the High School Appreciation 
class caused the maximum possible score to be small. 

Of the scores made by the twenty-two members of the class 
on this final examination-observation, the highest was 40, the 
lowest was 24, and the median was 34. This limited range of 
scores impaired the usefulness of the scores for purposes of 
measuring the achievement of the students in two courses, Music 
305 and Education 300. This condition can be avoided by mak- 
ing observation in a class where a wider range of activities is 
observable (either by staging or by the natural development of 
learning and teaching), or by preparing a more detailed ob- 
servation outline. 

Coefficients of correlation (Spearman Footrule formula) be- 
tween the scores made on the observation and other indices of 
ability and achievement are shown in Table I. The intelligence 
percentiles were determined by the American Council or the 
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COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN VARIOUS INDICATIONS OF 
ABILITY AND ACHIEVEMENT OF TWENTY-TWO STUDENTS IN MusSIc 305 





PREVIOUS 


CLASS 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS RECORD 
Final examination-observation ....... 88 159 .333 
PIED axe cece cece newneesbes ous 277 603 


Class tests 





Detroit V Group Tests given by the college when the students 
were freshmen. The class tests referred to in Table I were 
twenty objective tests prepared by the instructor and based on 
assignments and lectures given by him at various times during 
the term. The previous record of the students considered in 
Table I refers to the record made by the students in all of 
their courses up to the time of the experiment. (The students 
CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-EIGHT 
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INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL 





BAND »1 ORCH ESTRA 


By JOHN F. VICTOR | 
| 
} 











‘io teaching of instrumental music in the schools is expanding at an astonishing pace. | 
This fast development is necessarily placing a tremendous burden upon the instructor, and | 
demanding immediate familiarity with many subjects that come up during this course of | 
instruction. Therefore the instructor or supervisor must either definitely know the answers | 
to legions of questions, or have them readily accessible. | 

| 

| 


The INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA was designed to 
present—by description, explanation, and example—the teaching or reference material | 
sorely needed in the class room or the reference library. The 528 page Volume 1 of this | 
INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL contains the following subjects and information: 





32 Pages of musical theory explanations and illustrations. 
3 Pages of Italian, German, and French musical terms and definitions. | 


381 Pages of preliminary explanations, teaching instruction, fingering charts, photographs, and 
beginning lessons for a total of 58 different wind, string, and percussion instruments. 


A clearly explained and illustrated section on transposition, with two pages of transposition 
for each instrument, with all fingerings marked. This section also contains four pages that 
presents THE TABLE OF THE SEVEN CLEFS, WITH THE NAMES OF ALL NOTES 
MARKED THEREON; COMPARATIVE TABLE OF KEY SIGNATURES FOR ALL INSTRU- 
MENTS; COMPARATIVE TABLE OF NATURAL TONES FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS; and 
TABLE OF IDENTICAL SOUNDS FROM THE DIFFERENT INSTRUMENTS. 


The following subjects are also adequately presented and illustrated: “CONDUCTING”; “THE 
INSTRUCTOR AND THE YOUNG STUDENT”; “REHEARSALS”; “BEATING TIME”; 
“THE ADMINISTRATION AND MAINTENANCE OF THE BAND”; “INTONATION”: 
“TUNING THE INSTRUMENTS”; “TUNING CHART”; “SELECTING INSTRUMENTS FOR 
NEW PLAYERS”; “SUBSTITUTION OF INSTRUMENTS”; “SEATING PLANS FOR THE 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA”; CHARTS, giving full compass and also the practical compass 
of all band and orchestra instruments, and also the ranges of the human voices; and 25 full 


pages of explanation and examples of ARRANGING, ORCHESTRATION, and ARRANGING 
VOCAL NUMBERS FOR THE ORCHESTRA. 
! If you are not one of the many instructors or supervisors who already have one of 
} these outstanding volumes, ask your dealer or our distributor for your territory to send you 
| one of them for fifteen day examination, subject to return without obligation other than 


| the small shipping charges involved. 


| Price—$7.50 each (net) Blue Leatherette, with Gold Lettering 


ViIcTOoR PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Tote) -5 eo) - 0a =) 
CINCINNATI , OHIO ——————————-_ ABILENE , TEXAS 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO: SUITE 50! UNION CENTRAL BUILDING CINCINNATI, OHIO ~ 
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Ideal Repertoire Selections 
for 
CONCERT BAND 








LOOKING 
U P W A R D—Suite 
By John Philip Sousa 
BY THE LIGHT OF THE POLAR STAR 


Symphonic Band (with Cond. Score) Cat. No. 34101.$5.00 
Standard Band (with Cond. Score) Cat. No. 34101A. 3.00 


BENEATH THE SOUTHERN CROSS 


Symphonic Band (with Cond. Score) Cat. No. 34107. 5.00 
Standard Band (with Cond. Score) Cat. No. 34107A. 3.00 


MARS AND VENUS 
Symphonie Band (with Cond. Score) Cat. No. 34108. 5.00 
Standard Band (with Cond. Score) Cat. No. 34108A. 3.00 


DWELLERS OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD 
Suite 


By John Philip Sousa 


THE RED MAN 


Standard Band (42 Parts) Cat. No. 34066.......... $1.50 
PP ine cei ausleabeidbeeedbubkeesads each .15 
THE WHITE MAN 
Standard Band (42 Parts) Cat. No. 34017.......... 2.00 
i ch teh eee aaa ad ae cae aa weed each .20 


THE BLACK MAN 


Standard Band (42 Parts) Cat. No. 34070.......... 1.75 
I aa a cee ae each_ .20 


THE KING OF FRANCE 


From “Three Quotations” Suite 


By John Philip Sousa 


Symphonic Band (with Cond. Score) Cat. No. 34055 .$3.00 
Conductor’s Score, 50c. Extra Parts.......... each .15 











A DAY IN 
VENIC E—Suite 


By Ethelbert Nevin 


Four Beautiful Tone Poems 


Gondoliers (Gondolieri) 


Dawn (Alba) 
Venetian Love Song (Canzone Amorosa) 
Good Night (Buona Notte) 


Arranged for Symphonic Band 
By Mayhew Lake 


Symphonic Band (with Cond. Sc.) Cat. No. 34016B.$6.00 
Standard Band (with Cond. Score) Cat. No. 34016C. 4.50 
Conductor’s Score, 60c. Extra Parts........... each 40 


Arranged for Full Band 
By Herman Bellstedt 


Full Band (34 Parts) Cat. No. 34016A............. $2.50 
SE oii wie Wuceke ca gueeeksntiaemeie each .25 


‘““FRANZ SCHUBERT” 
(Overture ) 
By Franz von Suppe 
Arranged for Symphonic Band 
3y Anton Weiss 


Symphonic Band (with Cond. Se.) Cat. No. 34078A.$5.00 
Standard Band (with Cond. Score) Cat. No. 34078B. 4.00 
Conductor’s Score, 50c. Extra Parts........... each _ .30 





A Novelty Woodwind Quintet 


GONDOLIERS 
From “A Day in Venice” (Nevin) 
For 
Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon 


Arr. by Complete with Score, 
Hugh Gordon $1.25 

















THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Distributors 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Association and Club News 





Kansas Music Educators Association 
4 The Kansas Music Educators Associa- 
tion met in conjunction with the Kansas 
State Teachers in Topeka on November 
4-5 with some 400 members in attend- 
ance. President W. G. Altimari pro- 
vided an excellent program which in- 
cluded orchestra, band and choral clinics, 
addresses and demonstrations on rural, 
elementary, junior and senior high 
school music. The clinics were under 
the direction of the following well 
known conductors: band, H. E. Nutt, 
Chicago; orchestra, T. Frank Coulter, 
Joplin, Missouri; choral, Henry Veld, 
Rock Island, Illinois. Dean E. Douglass, 
Missouri State Supervisor of Music Edu- 
cation, and W. Otto Miessner, University 
of Kansas, were in charge of the rural 
and elementary school sections. 

An amendment was made to the Con- 
stitution whereby the term of office for 
the president and the executive officers 
would be extended from a one-year term 
to a two-year term. 

Officers elected for the 1938-40 term 
were: President—Grace V. Wilson, 
Wichita: First Vice-President—W. G. 
Altimari, Atchison; Secretary—Voss 
Napier, Ellsworth; Treasurer—Benny 
Goodman, Pratt; Editor—Ethan Gill, 
Osage City. Board of Directors: Paul 
Ryberg, Osborne; Owen Seagondollar, 
Belleville; Burton Harvey, Hiawatha; 
Paul Marts, Fredonia; H. B. Lowdermilk, 
Burlington; Mildred Kimmell, Welling- 
ton; George Keith, LaCrosse; Martha 
Wright, Garden City. 

March 31-April 1 ten district festivals 
were held under the direction of the 
Kansas State High School Activities 
Association and the Kansas Music Edu- 
cators Association. Organizations from 
several schools will participate in the 
Ninth Regional Contest in Colorado 
Springs on May 11-13. 

Kansas was well represented at the 
Southwestern Music Educators Confer- 
ence in San Antonio, and we hope before 
another year passes that our Association 
will be affiliated with the National Con- 
ference.—Grace V. Wilson, President. 





West Virginia M. E. A. 


4 Members of the Association are con- 
cerned at the present time with the 
question of transferring from codpera- 
tive to direct affiliation with the Music 
Educators National Conference. The 
matter has been submitted to a general 
vote, the result of which will be known 
sometime after May first. 

Plans are also maturing rapidly for 
the formation of the West Virginia State 
High School Orchestra and Chorus which 
will be featured on the program for the 
State Education Association meeting in 
Wheeling on November 1-3. Chairmen 
for these two groups are John R. Swales, 
orchestra, and Leonard B. Withers, 
chorus, both of Parkersburg High School, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia.—J. Henry 
Francis, President. 


Southwest Idaho Music Educators 
Association 


4 Approximately 1,800 students from 19 
schools were registered for the District 
Festival sponsored by the Association, 
held in Boise, Idaho, April 21 and 22. 
Soloists and small ensembles were in- 
cluded on the Friday program, while 
Saturday was given over to perform- 
ances by the large groups, a downtown 
band parade, and a concert in the eve- 
ning. Judges were: Vocal—J. Spencer 
Cornwall; Instrumental Chester R. 
Duncan; Piano—Ray lLawrenson.— 
Franklin Holsinger, President. 
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New Hampshire Music Festival 
Association 


4 The annual music festival of the As- 
sociation took place in Concord May 12 
and 13 with Howard Nettleton, music 
supervisor of the Concord schools, as 
executive secretary. An outstanding 
feature of the festival was the All- 
State Concert which was broadcast Fri- 
day evening, May 12, over Station 
WFEA in Manchester.—Vanda S. Steele, 
Secretary. 


New York State School Music 
Association 


4 1939 will be a banner year for the 
New York State School Music Associa- 
tion, as it is the fifteenth year that the 
state-wide Competition-Festivals spon- 
sored by the Association have been held. 
Indications point to an increase in mem- 
berships (by schools) of about twenty- 
five percent. More than 300 school sys- 
tems are now affiliated with the organi- 
zation, and more than 25,000 boys and 
girls will participate in the sectional 
programs alone. 

This year programs are being held in 
fifteen different areas of the _ state: 
Oneonta, Potsdam, Ilion (vocal only), 
Holland Patent (instrumental only), Port 
Chester, Riverhead, Hudson, Hudson 
Falls, Fredonia, Akron, Hornell, Endi- 
cott. Olean, Port Byron, and Canandai- 
gua. At these sectional events, organi- 
zations will be auditioned and repre- 
sentatives selected for the state finals. 
The Eastern finals will be held in the 
Amsterdam Senior High School, May 5- 
6 and the Western finals at Amherst 
High School, Snyder, May 12-13. More 
than 8,000 students will attend these 
two events, in many cases representing 
schools which because of their previous 
records did not attend the sectional pro- 
grams. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 1,500 students will attend the 
national Region Four events represent- 
ing the Empire State. 

The president, Arthur R. Goranson, 
announced three outstanding adjudica- 
tors for the state finals programs: 
Bands—Captain Charles O’Neill, Pots- 
dam Normal School; Orchestras — Dr. 
Victor L. F. Rebmann, Ithaca College; 
Choral—George Howerton, Hiram Col- 
lege, Ohio.—Frederic Fay Swift, Secre- 
tary. 





Louisiana Music Education Association 


4 The strong interest taken in the school 
music festivals sponsored by the Associ- 
ation throughout the state this spring 
has been evidenced by the number of 
participants entered in the various 
events. These are as follows: Vocal, 
Piano and Orchestra—Southeastern Col- 
lege, Hammond, March 17-18 (500 par- 
ticipating); Louisiana State Normal Col- 
lege, Natchitoches, March 24-25 (1400 
participating); Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette, March 31-April 1 
(1400 participating); Band—Bolton High 
School, Alexandria, March 4 (1400); 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, 
March 31-April 1 (700); Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, April 15. 

Ratings received at the sectional fes- 
tivals had no bearing on the entrance 
of groups or individuals in the state 
competition-festival for bands held in 
Shreveport, April 21-23. This competi- 
tion-festival was the largest held in 
Louisiana. The district festivals have 
proved to be invaluable assets to 
schools of limited as well as to those 
of more adequate facilities—W. E. 
Purdy, Official Correspondent. 





Minnesota Music Educators Association 


4 The Association sponsored the annual 
Region Two National Music Clinic held 
at the University of Minnesota, Febru- 
ary 16-18. Clinic conductors were: Bands 
—Harold Bachman, Chicago; Carleton 
Stewart, Mason City, Iowa; J. E. Skor- 
nicka, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Orchestra 
—Paul Lemay, Duluth, Minnesota; Vo- 
cal—Olaf Christiansen, Oberlin, Ohio. An 
outstanding feature of the clinic was 
the open rehearsal of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction 
of its distinguished conductor, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, which all music directors 
attending the clinic were invited to ob- 
serve. 

A final concert was given February 18 
in Northrop Auditorium on the Univer- 
sity campus. Participating were the 
Minneapolis All-City High School Or- 
chestra, the St. Paul Festival Chorus, 
and the University of Minnesota Con- 
cert Band. 

Officers of the Minnesota Music Edu- 
cators Association reélected at the Feb- 
ruary 16 business meeting, were: Presi- 
dent—William Allen Abbott, Minneapo- 
lis; Vice-President—Peter D. Tkach, 
Minneapolis; Secretary-Treasurer—F loyd 
P. Barnard, Minneapolis. The following 
comprise the Board of Directors: Har- 
old W. Arentsen, Alexandria; Eli Bar- 
nett, St. Paul; Herbert Dittbrenner, 
Glencoe; Elmer L. Gadbois, Minneapolis; 
Mathilda Heck, St. Paul; Paul O. Heltne, 
Cannon Falls; Oren A. Henning, Min- 
neapolis; George C. Krieger, Minneapo- 
lis; Margaret M. Newton, Moorhead; 
Hazel B. Nohavec, Minneapolis; Gerald 
R. Prescott, Minneapolis; G. Oliver 
Riggs, St. Cloud; Lyn Roam, Minneapo- 
lis; Dean M. Schweickhard, Minneapo- 
lis; Bessie M. Stanchfield, St. Cloud; 
Harry J. Wenger, Owatonna; A. M. 
Wisness, Willmar.—Floyd P. Barnard, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


New England Music Festival Assn. 
4 An interesting program of events has 
been announced for the New England 
Music Festival to be held in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, under the sponsorship of 
the Association, on Friday and Satur- 
day, May 19-20. In addition to the regu- 
lar festival events in which the students 
will participate, such as auditions, drill- 
ing, parade, and massed band concert, 
several activities have been planned for 
the visiting supervisors. These include 
a supper gathering at Hotel Bancroft on 
Friday evening, followed by a concert 
at the Municipal Memorial Auditorium. 
A new feature will be the lobby sing at 
the Bancroft, in which all visiting super- 
visors are invited to participate after 
the concert. 

Members of the Association are also 
asked to reserve Saturday afternoon, 
June 10, the date of the next all-member 
meeting of the group. This will be in 
the form of a luncheon meeting, to be 
held at the University Club, Boston. 
Further announcement will be mailed to 
members during early June.—Samuel 
Griffiths, President. 





Connecticut Music Education Association 


4 Three thousand high school students 
from more than 50 cities will participate 
in the Connecticut Music Festival, spon- 
sored by the Connecticut Music Educa- 
tors Association, to be held in Green- 
wich, May 12. Entries to date include 
24 bands, 11 orchestras, 8 a cappella 
choirs, 14 girls’ glee clubs, 5 mixed 
choruses, 6 boys’ glee clubs, and 24 
soloists.—Mary C. Donovan, President. 
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THE MUSIC STAND OF 
TOMORROW! 


The “MANHASSET” embodies the greatest 
advancement made in music stands in the past 
50 years. It is the only stand designed and 
built to last a lifetime. The PATENTED 
AUTOMATIC FEATURES are a result of 


countless experiments and patience. 

These stands are fast becoming standard 
equipment in dozens of schools, and in sym- 
phony orchestras and radio stations. 


Conservatively priced at $5.00 net. 
Mfg. by 


MANHASSET SPECIALTY CO. 
P. 0. BOX 191 MANHASSET, N. Y. 





—A MARTIN IS 
ALWAYS WORTH 
THE DIFFERENCE 


Help them get started right! 
Tell them how much it means 
to their progress and future 
success to play a better instru- 
ment right fromthe beginning. 

Send today sure for your 
copy of the new Martin De- 
luxe Catalog—a useful refer- 
ence you'll be proud to have 
in your library. 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART INDIANA 
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Michigan School Band and Orchestra 

Association 
4 The annual instrumental music festi- 
val sponsored by the Association was 
held this year at Ann Arbor on April 28 
and 29, with approximately five thou- 
sand students participating in the vari- 
ous events. Solo and ensemble events 
were scheduled on Friday, April 28, with 
band, orchestra and marching bands on 
Saturday, April 29. In addition, there 
was a concert by the University of 
Michigan Orchestra, under the direction 
of Thor Johnson, on Friday afternova, 
and a concert by the University Band, 
under the direction of William D. 
Revelli, on Friday evening.—King Stacy, 
President. 


New Jersey Education Assn. 

Department of Music 
4 The Department of Music of the New 
Jersey Education Association held its 
first general state meeting in the Orange 
High School, Orange, New Jersey, on 
March 31 and April 1. The outstanding 
event of the meeting was a demonstra- 
tion rehearsal of the All-State High 
School Symphonic Band of one hundred 
selected players under the direction of 
Captain Charles O’Neill, well-known con- 
ductor and former president of the 
American Bandmasters Association. 
After a two-day rehearsal with Captain 
O'Neill, the band gave a fine concert for 
the general public as well as for the 
music educators. Other features con- 
sisted of demonstrations of instrumental 
and vocal music problems presented by 
outstanding music supervisors, and an 
“Information Please” program on music, 
led by Captain O’Neill and Helen Hos- 
mer, of Potsdam Normal College, Pots- 
dam, New York. 

There was also a state meeting held 
on April 27 at Glassboro, New Jersey, 
in connection with the Gloucester County 
Music Festival.—Corinne R. Woodruff, 
Correspondng Secretary. 


Western Maine Music Festival Assn. 
4 Guest speakers at the annual meeting 
of the Western Maine Music Festival 
Association at the Eastland Hotel in 
Portland on April 15, were Helen Leavitt 
and Mrs. Frances Settle, of Boston. 
Russell Jack, supervisor of music in 
Auburn, also spoke at this meeting, giv- 
ing final information regarding the fes- 
tival which the Association is sponsor- 
ing in Auburn on May 13 and for which 
Mr. Jack is host chairman. The schedule 
of events were announced as follows: 
Saturday morning—band, orchestra, 
choral, solo and ensemble auditions; af- 
ternoon—parade, band drills and massed 
band and chorus; evening—concert by 
selected groups. 

Upon invitation from the mayor and 
superintendent of schools of Waterville, 
it was decided to hold next year’s festi- 
val in that city, in combination with the 
Eastern Association. Officers for the 
ensuing year were elected at the April 
15 meeting as follows: President—Rus- 
sell Jack, Auburn; Vice-President—Mrs. 
Maude H. Haines, Portland; Secretary— 
David Kushious, Kittery; Treasurer— 
Mrs. Dawn Grant, Gray; Directors—Mrs. 
Blanche B. Mallett, Kittery; Mrs. Ida 
Sweatt, Rumford; Mrs. Leah Peterson, 
Wilton.—David Kushious, Retiring Pres- 
ident. 

In-and-About Southern Vermont 


4 Mrs. Francis Louis Bailey of Mont- 
pelier gave a review of the origin and 
development of modern music before 
approximately fifty members who at- 
tended a meeting of the In-and-About 
Southern Vermont Music Club on April 
15 in Montpelier. Mrs. Bailey illustrated 
her address with numerous piano selec- 
tions. <A brief business meeting fol- 
lowed. 

The May 12 supper meeting of the 
club will be the last this season. Helen 
Hartness Flanders of Springfield will 
speak on “Folk Music.”—Doris Hartwell, 
Secretary. 








California School Band and Orchestra 
Association 

4 The fourth annual Southern California 
Band and Orchestra Festival, sponsored 
by the Association, was held at Pasa- 
dena, April 21 and 22. The program of 
events included a parade of bands down 
the main thoroughfare of Pasadena and, 
as a grand finale to the festival, a gi- 
gantic band spectacle in the famous 
Rose Bowl at which the national cham- 
pion San Gabriel American Legion Drum 
and Bugle Corps and the two-hundred 
piece Bulldog Band of Pasadena Junior 
College were featured. Soloists, ensem- 
bles and organizations receiving highly 
superior or superior ratings became eli- 
gible for competition in the Fifth Re- 
gional National Band and Orchestra 
Festival to be held on Treasure Island 
in San Francisco, May 12 and 13. 

Organization work and plans for the 
Festival were carried out by the execu- 
tive officers of the Association and by 
Charles Dana, local chairman. 

At the June meeting of the Associa- 
tion, officers will be elected for the en- 
suing school year. Although less than 
two years old, membership now includes 
some seventy active members.—Gerhard 
Runsvold, Secretary. 


Colorado Music Education Association 


4 Under the sponsorship of the Associ- 
ation, four state high school competi- 
tion-festivals were held in Colorado as 
follows: April 20-21—Pueblo; April 22 
—Monte Vista; April 24-25—Kit Carson; 
April 25-29—Sterling. The Colorado In- 
strumental Directors Association, divi- 
sion of the Colorado M. E. A., had 
charge of the instrumental competition, 
including band, orchestra, small ensem- 
ble and solo events. Instrumental judges 
were Clarence J. Hawkins, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City; Clate W. Chen- 
ette, Ames, Iowa; W. H. Hyslop, Den- 
ver University, Denver, Colorado; A. W. 
Otterstein, California State College, San 
Jose. 

The vocal festivals, under the direc- 
tion of the Colorado Chora] Directors 
Association, were wholly non-competi- 
tive and included choral, ensemble and 
solo events.—Herbert K. Walther, Sec- 
retary, Colorado Instrumental Directors 
Association. 


Georgia M. E. A. 


4 The annual meeting of the Georgia 
Music Education Association was held 
in Atlanta in connection with the an- 
nual convention of the Georgia Educa- 
tion Association, March 17-18. The 
annual concerts of the Georgia All-State 
Chorus, under the direction of Haskell 
Boyter, State Vocal Chairman, and the 
All-State Band, under direction of Wil- 
liam T. Verran, State Band Chairman, 
were featured on the G. E. A. program. 
Guest speaker was Samuel T. Burns, of 
Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana, who talked on the necessity of 
music in the Georgia Public Schools. 

Complete reports were given by the 
high school and elementary chairmen 
from each of the ten state districts. 
Max Noah, Milledgeville, was elected 
State High School Music Festival Chair- 
man for the coming year, and Albert 
Goff, Thomasville, State Elementary 
Music Chairman. In addition, high 
school and elementary music chairmen 
were elected for each of the ten dis- 
tricts, and the following state officers 
were re-elected: President—Walter B. 
Graham, Washington; Ist Vice-President 
(Chorus Chairman) — Haskell Boyter, 
Atlanta; 2nd Vice-President (Band)— 
William T. Verran, Thomasville; 3rd 
Vice-President (Orchestra)—Gaines W. 
Walter, Atlanta; Secretary—Mrs. Pinkie 
C. Ware, Eastanollee; Treasurer—Isma 
Swain, LaGrange. 

The third annual Georgia School Music 
Festival, in which over two thousand 
ehildren participated, was held at 
Georgia State College for Women in 
Milledgeville on April 28-29.—Max Noah, 
Festival Chairman. 
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@ Only through investigation and research are we able to learn of improvements over old methods 
that result in greater comfort of living and the means of doing things easier and in a better way. 











By GEORGE KEENAN and WILFRED SCHLAGER 






@ A Rhythmic and Melodic Approach to the 
Playing of all Band and Orchestra 
Instruments for School Groups. 
Included are Solos for All 
Instruments. 
























Ear and Rhythmic 
Training Through the 
Use of Special Piano 
Accompaniment. 


On Each Page Spe- 
cific Instructions In- 
cluded in the Text as 
Each New Step is Pre- 
sented. 



















@ The String and Wind Instrument arrangements and Texts are Different and are not to be used to- 
gether. Throughout, are studies hidden in melodies. Each melody presents a new idea and has com- 
plete directions for proper playing . . . These melodies may be used as solos for all instruments with 
piano accompaniment. Suitable for public performance. 





The FINGER CHART for each instru- THESE PAGES are not adequate to tell a complete 
ment is on the inside of a specially con- story of these wonderful books, but a fairly good idea 
structed cover on each part so that any can be obtained from them. After you are satisfied as 
one page of the music and chart may be to their merit, write us for as many parts as you want, 
before the eyes at the same time. which we will gladly send to you on approval. 

STRING INSTRUMENTS WIND INSTRUMENTS 
sanohien Vielin w--.-..Piceole ves+ee. Oboe s--eeee Oormet and w----.Basses (Eb and 
envesend Viola ~-.---.Flute <-s+e.. Bassoon Baritone (T. C.) BB}) 
sicaiaaieil Cello «------E> Clarinet <---ee--B5 Soprano Sax. «French Horn and = = ....... Drums 
Re sti—‘(‘“‘isé‘“:*:*C ll E> Clarinet and G&G B5 Tenor Sax. Alto Hom Piano Ace. for 
-..-...Piane Ace, Alto Clarinet .......—£5 Alte Sax. G........ Trombone and Wind Instruments 
for Strings .......Bass Clarinet Baritone Sax. Baritone (8B. C.) 





} 2 [eee 
: ee PIANO PARTS 
= € poe a s C 75c Each 
rnet Part sent free e 
upon request, JENKINS ae OMPANY OTHER PARTS 
‘AS 50c each 
MADE INUSA 
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THE 
INDESCRIBABLE 
MARGIN! 





pepe superior... styled 
to meet the demands of 
modern music. Possessing that 
fine indescribable margin of 
skill that lifts the ‘“‘artist” 
above his fellows. Made by 
master workmen—played by 
leading artists. That's 
BUESCHER TRUE TONE 
Band and Orchestra Instru- 
ments! 


Check their many supremacies by 
trying them at the local Buescher 
store. If no dealer near, write 
direct to us for the attractive com- 
plete new Beuscher catalog. 


ITY PIG ALL DS 
BuESC 7rueClone 


<>) 


Sed by J 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


DEPT. 501— ELKHART, IND. 
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The Music EpucatTors JOURNAL 
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North Carolina Music Teachers 
Association 


4 The North Carolina Music Teachers 
Association, music section of the North 
Carolina Education Association, held 
its annual meeting March 17 in Ral- 
eigh, in conjunction with the latter 
group. The general session in the morn- 
ing was devoted to an address, “The 
Function of Music in the Curriculum,” 
by J. Henry Highsmith of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction; a lecture 
recital, “Music and Musicians in the 
Court of Louis XV,” by J. Wilgus 
Eberly, Flora MacDonald College, Red 
Springs; and a talk on “The Role of 
Music Theory in Teaching Applied Mu- 
sic,” by George Henry of the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Car- 
olina, Greensboro. The luncheon and 
concert by the Raleigh String Quartet 
was followed by special forum meetings 
on piano, music education, band and 
orchestra and voice.—Glen Haydon, 
President. 


In-and-About Cincinnati 


4 At an all-day meeting of the Club on 
March 4 at the University of Cincin- 
nati Teachers College, club members 
observed a rehearsal of the Interhigh 
School A Cappella Choir directed by 
Frank C. Biddle in the morning, after- 
wards attending a convocation to hear 
reports of the Cleveland meeting of the 
N. E. A. given by Claude V. Courter 
and others from Cincinnati schools. 
Following lunch, a group of violin solos 
was presented and Frieda Lotze dis- 
cussed “The Correlation of Speech and 
Music.” Elizabeth Lawrence presided at 
the meeting. 

The club also gave a breakfast May 6 
in honor of the May Festival soloists. 
—Ruth McManis, Secretary. 


In-and-About New Haven 


4 Dr. Vincent Jones, professor of music 
at Temple University in Philadelphia, 
addressed the March 11 dinner meeting 
of the In-and-About New Haven Music 
Educators Club in Hotel Garde, New 
Haven, Connecticut, with music super- 
visors from communities all over Con- 
necticut in attendance. Dr. Jones spoke 
on “Teaching Music to Students,” 
stressing especially the background of 
the music educator. 

It was announced that thirty mem- 
bers would attend the meeting of New 
England Supervisors of Music in Boston 
the following Friday, also that the next 
In-and-About meeting would be on April 
22 at Hotel Garde, speakers to be Enos 
Held, vice-president of the Boston In- 
and-About Club, and Geoffrey O’Hara, 
well-known composer and lecturer, of 
New York City.—Clarence A. Grimes, 
Publicity Chairman. 


In-and-About Waterloo 


4 The March 18 meeting of the In-and- 
About Waterloo Music Educators Club 
consisted of a luncheon followed by a 
program of music. Community singing 
was led by Verner Delaney, after which 
members were entertained by several 
instrumental solos. Soloists who per- 
formed on the program were: Doris 
Cole, clarinet solo, accompanied by 
Lewis Hilton, both from State Teach- 
ers College High School; Keith Bowers, 
trombone solo, accompanied by Lorraine 
Guetzloff; and Paul Brandt, flute solo, 
the latter three being members of the 
Waterloo West High School orchestra. 
—Ruth Miner, Secretary-Treasurer. 


New Hampshire In-and-About Club 


4 Francis Findlay of Boston was guest 
speaker at the January 28 meeting of 
the In-and-About New Hampshire Music 
Educators Club held at Tilton. Mr. 
Findlay outlined some of the activities 
of the Eastern Conference and urged 
all club members to attend the Boston 
meeting if possible. After dinner a 
string trio played for the group.— 
Wendell S. Withington, President. 


Michigan School Vocal Association 


4 On April 28, the Association held its 
annual meeting at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, at the time of the 
Michigan Schoolmasters Club meeting. 
The business of the meeting included 
election of new officers and plans for 
next year’s activities. 

Officers for 1939-40 are: President— 
Warren A. Ketcham, Melvindale; Vice- 
President—Franklyn S. Weddle, Flint; 
Secretary—Donald D. Armstrong, Grand 
Rapids; Treasurer—Lester McCoy, Hart- 
land; Board Members—Frank B. Good- 
win, Grand Rapids, (one year); W. R. 
McIntire, Lansing, (two years); Ardin 
Van Deursen, Ann Arbor, (three years). 
—Franklyn S. Weddle, Retiring Presi- 
dent. 


In-and-About Chicago 


4 As the culmination of a _ series of 
clinic meetings held throughout the past 
season, the In-and-About Chicago Music 
Educators Club presented a concert for 
its members on March i2 at the Audi- 
torium Hotel. The orchestra of about 
forty-five members performed one num- 
ber under the direction of Merle J. 
Isaac, after which the chorus and or- 
chestra, conducted by Max T. Krone, 
combined in a presentation of the can- 
tata, “Dona Nobis Pacem.” The chorus 
group was augmented by the North- 
western University A Cappella Choir, 
whose members were special guests of 
the Club. Soloists were May Strong, 
soprano, and Roy Schuessler, baritone, 
with piano accompaniment by Olga 
Sandar. 

After the concert, a short business 
meeting was held at which time the 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President—Fred R. Bige- 
low; Vice-President—Sarah E. O’Malley; 
Secretary—Frank B. Cookson; Treasurer 
—Beulah Zander. The meeting con- 
cluded with the serving of a_ buffet 
supper. 

The final meeting of the year will be 
a joint meeting with the Around Chi- 
cago Art Club to be held in the Lowell 
School in Oak Park on May 1% R. Lee 
Osburn, of Proviso Township High 
School. Maywood, will present a small 
ensemble during the luncheon hour, fol- 
lowed by a short concert by the Oak 
Park-River Forest High School Band in 
the Children’s Theater. Whit Srogan, 
of Northwestern University, will speak 
on “The Arts.”—Clara A. Klaus, Retir- 
ing Secretary. 





Indiana Choral Festival Association 


4 Spring vocal festivals, organized un- 
der the direction of the Indiana State 
Choral Festival Association, have been 
scheduled at appointed centers through- 
out the state during April and May. On 
a non-competitive basis, the district fes- 
tivals are stressing inter-school céoper- 
ation. Rating of participating groups 
is not generally observed, although the 
issue is left to the determination of 
each district. Those schools which are 
represented in the district festivals will 
be eligible to send a quota of vocal 
students to the Indiana state festival, 
which will be held on October 27 in 
Indianapolis as a feature of the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association. 


In-and-About Indianapolis 


4 A vocal clinic featured the March 17 
meeting of the In-and-About Indianapo- 
lis Schoo! Music Club at the Arthur 
Jordan Conservatory of Music. Edna 
Bowles, voice teacher at DePauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, presided at the 
discussion of vocal problems, listening 
to several voice students and offering 
criticisms of their technique. 

Newly elected officers for the coming 
year are as follows: President—wWill H. 
Bryant; Vice-President—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cochran; Secretary-Treasurer—Ruth B. 
Hill; Board of Directors—Claude Palmer, 
Ralph W. Wright and Harold Winslow. 

The club, with a membership of 180, 
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clinics very 
interest. At 
three winter meetings a 
been held—for orchestra, 
band and vocal music, respectively. 
After the luncheons an hour is given 
over to the singing of new music. Fol- 
lowing each session of the In-and-About 
Club, the State Choral Association holds 
a meeting. Harold Rothert of Madison, 
Indiana, is the president of this group. 


program of 
stimulating 


has found a 
successful in 
each of the 
clinic has 





In-and-About Dayton 

4 New officers of the In-and-About Day- 
ton Music Club were elected for 1939- 
1940 at the April 1 meeting. They are 
as follows: President—Clark Haines, 
Fairmont; Secretary — Marcella Disbro, 
Dayton; Treasurer—Zaner Zerkle, Xenia. 
—Marcella Disbro, Secretary. 





Lorain County In-and-About Club 


4 Members of the Lorain County (Ohio) 
In-and-About Club held their last regu- 
lar meeting of the school year at Oberlin 
on March 10. Officers elected for 1939- 
40 were: President—Russell A. Petersen, 
Elyria; Vice-President—Howard F. 
Brown, Lorain; Secretary-Treasurer — 
Viva Shaw, Elyria. Following an ex- 
pression of appreciation of the fine work 
done by the retiring president, Gerald 
M. Frank, County Supervisor of Music, 
the Club adjourned to attend the concert 
by the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Georges Enesco. 
—Viva Shaw, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Peter W. Dykema, Professor of Music 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will become “professor 
emeritus” on July 1, 1940. He has been 
granted leave of absence for the year 
1939-40 and will devote the period to 
travel, lecturing, adjudicating and con- 
ference. This summer he will accom- 
pany a group of Teachers College stu- 
dents on a field trip to Europe. 
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Book and Music Reviews 











educators have reached the Journal 

office during the period just prior to 
the publication of this issue of the 
magazine. Scant time and overcrowded 
columns prohibit the careful reviews 
merited, therefore, because this is the 
last issue of the current season, the 
following brief comments are supplied, 
preliminary to more extended mention 
which may be given by members of the 
review staff later on: 


G‘eauca volumes of interest to music 


M.T.N.A. Volume of Proceedings for 
1938. Edited by Karl W. Gehrkens. 
[Published by the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association, 1939, pp. 456, $2.50 
postpaid. Orders should be placed with 
Oscar W. Demmler, M.T.N.A. treasurer, 
217 Dalzell Avenue, Ben Avon, Pennsyl- 
vania.] 

This book deserves first attention for 
several reasons, one of which is its 
pre-eminence among annual educational 
volumes—a position of prestige as thor- 
oughly established as the sixty-two- 
year-old association of musicians whose 
annual meetings supply the material for 
the “Proceedings” book. Number 33 in 
the series of M.T.N.A. books presents 
papers, addresses and reports from the 
convention held in Washington, Decem- 
ber 28-30, 1938—one of the most suc- 
cessful and productive meetings of its 
kind in the history of the organization. 

The Volume is as rich and varied in 
content as any of its predecessors; the 
editing is of the impeccable standard 
for which Karl Gehrkens has long since 
distinguished himself. Incidentally, it 
is of interest to know that this is the 
twenty-second of the M.T.N.A. Volumes 
edited by Mr. Gehrkens—a record of 
achievement and service worthy of 
much more than the passing mention 
given here. 





The Music of the People. By Willem 
Van de Wall. [George Grady Press, 1938, 
p. 128, $1.00.] This book represents one 
of a series of studies in the social sig- 
nificance of adult education in the 
United States, issued over a five-year 
period by the American Association of 
Adult Education with the aid of funds 
made available by the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York. 

Many readers of the Journal have 
been anticipating Mr. Van de Wall’s re- 
port with keen interest, inasmuch as 
this particular study and other projects 
with which Mr. Van de Wall has been 
concerned have kept him in contact with 
music educators throughout the country. 
At the present time he is directing a 
rural community music study sponsored 
by the Carnegie Foundation and the 
University of Kentucky where he holds 
the post of professor of music educa- 
tion. 

According to the preface, the study 
reported in “The Music of the People” 
was confined to the major “issues relat- 
ing to music in adult and community 
life that recur in various and wide- 
spread localities with such frequency as 
to indicate a national situation.” The 
book will be reviewed in a later issue. 


Government and the Arts. By Grace 
Overmyer. [W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1939, pp. 338, $3.00.] According to the 
publisher’s “Jacket” review, the “pur- 
pose of this book is to present facts 
concerning the history, plan of organiza- 
tion, financing and operation of systems 
used for the official support of art and 
artists. The book is in two parts. The 
first deals with state aid in more than 
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fifty foreign countries, as manifested 
not only in such well-known examples 
as the French system of art subvention 
and the Italian and German subsidies of 
opera, but also in provisions made by 
governments from Scandinavia to South 
America for scholarships, pensions and 
other personal assistance to artists. 
The second part, devoted to the United 
States, assembles important facts con- 
cerning art institutions and activities 
sponsored by national] or local govern- 
ments and art legislation, past and pres- 
ent. It includes lucid accounts of the 
work of the Treasury Art Section and 
of the four Federal Arts Projects (the 
Theatre, Art, Music and Writers), with 
their inevitable handicaps and their un- 
doubted contribution to our cultural 
life.” 


Franz Schubert and His Merry 
Friends. By Opal Wheeler and Sybil 
Deucher. Illustrated by Mary Green- 
walt. [E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1939, 
pp. 124, $2.00.] The fourth in a series 
of “books that make music live for chil- 
dren’’—the three preceding dealing with 
the works of Mozart, Haydn and Bach. 
Perhaps the best comment afforded upon 
scanning the pages of this attractive 
book is furnished by Hendrik Willem 
van Loon who wrote in part: “Art, 
music, painting, what have you, should 
be part of your daily existence like food 
and reading and it should be 
fun. But nothing can be fun unless you 
understand the language in which it is 
spoken. Those Wheeler and Deucher 
books will teach the children’ the 
vernacular of the art of music. And 
once they know that vernacular they 
will enjoy what they hear a thousand 
times more. And what I like best about 
those books (outside of the illustrations 
which are exactly what they should be) 
is that they do not stress the impor- 
tance of becoming great virtuosi. That 
is up to the Good Lord. But because 
everybody can not hope to become a 
Shakespeare or Dickens, that is no rea- 
son why every child should not learn to 
read and write. And the same holds 
true of music.” 


Social Services and the Schools. A 
report of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Association 
of School Administrators. (1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. Cc.) “School officials are continually 
called upon to make decisions regard- 
ing the relationships of public educa- 
tion to other social services. A com- 
prehensive policy is needed against 
which current and proposed practices 
can be checked, and discrepancies be- 
tween theory and practice can be ob- 
served and discussed on their merits. 
The Educational Policies Commission 
presents in this document a systematic 
analysis of coéperative relationships be- 
tween public schools and public health, 
welfare, and recreation agencies and 
public libraries. Although many con- 
troversial questions were encountered, a 
framework of policy has been developed 
which, it is hoped, may prove useful to 
authorities in charge of the schools and 
other agencies concerned.” 


Keyboard Harmony. By Modena 
Scovill. [Carl Fischer, Inc., 1939, pp. 
50, $1.00.] It is the author’s purpose 
to provide in this book a practical work- 
ing knowledge of theory and harmony, 
whether it precedes, parallels or follows 
a course in written theory. Says the 


author: “This book may be used either 
with a private pupil or in class work. 
(Child, adolescent or adult.) Part I is 
offered especially to the inexperienced 
pianist as an aid in developing a feeling 
for intervals and chords on the piano 
keyboard. This section is also of value 
in high school keyboard harmony 
classes and should precede Part II. Sec- 
tions of Part I and the entire Part II 
have been used in the keyboard harmony 
classes in the Music Department of the 
School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity for the past eight years.” 

—C. V. B. 


CHORAL MUSIC 
[Reviewed by Lorrain E. Watters] 


Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago. (1) A 
Tune in Three Keys, by Bror Beckman. 
Clever folk song of the semi-humorous 
type. The song has considerable rhyth- 
mic appeal. Should be popular in Scan- 
dinavian communities. Chorus with 
soloists. (2) Walk Softly, by Walter 
Goodell. Rather easy slumber song 
which gives opportunity for color and 
expression. Probably with more appeal 
for adult than high school groups. (3) 
The Holy Child, by Harry R. Wilson. 
A simple arrangement of the “Martin 
Luther Cradle Hymn.” Easy enough for 
good junior high chorus. Useful as a 
study. (4) Pilgrim’s Christmas Carol, 
by Matthew N. Lundquist. A worthy 
addition to Christmas literature for 
choruses. Medium difficult. (5) Deep 
River, by R. Nathaniel Dett. A rich and 
interesting treatment of the Negro song 
by R. Nathaniel Dett. This is enough 
to recommend it. Not easy, but not too 
difficult for good high school choruses. 
Fine for college. (6) Rejoice, Rejoice 
Ye Christians, by Leonahard Schroter. 
A simple harmonization of a famous 
old sacred poem. Medium in difficulty 
and appeal. (7) The Fair Pretty 
Maid, by Ernest’ Lubin. A semi- 
humorous song in the English Folk 
Song style. Light in text and fairly 
easy. Usable as encore or contrast. 
(8) To Market Fair, by Lilly Strick- 
land. A clever song by Lilly Strickland 
in the Irish manner. This song should 
have considerable appeal. The new 
Choral Octavos published by the Hall 
& McCreary Company are printed on 
excellent paper which has a pale green 
tint. The series is listed above. 


Harms, Inc., New York. (1) Indian 
Love Call, by Rudolf Friml. (2) The 
King of Love Proclaims, by William 
Stickles. The Harms Company offers 
a three-part arrangement for women’s 
voices of the “Indian Love Call.” The 
key is a comfortable one and this num- 
ber will be enjoyed by girls’ glee clubs. 


Neil A. Kjos Co., Chicago. Adoramus 
Te, by Giuseppe Corsi. Among the re- 
cent Kjos publications is a harmonized 
setting of the Adoramus Te by Corsi 
which is very worth while. The text is 
in Latin only. 


Novello & Co., Ltd. (H. W. Gray Co., 
New York, sole agents.) (1) This Day 
That Is So Full of Joy, by Walter 
Emery. (2) The Eternal Gifts of 
Christ, by Thomas Armstrong. (3) 
Alms in Autumn, by Norman Gilbert. 
(4) Te Deum Laudamus, by Edgar F. 
Day. (5) Praised Be the God of Love, 
and (6) Come, My Way, My Truth, My 
Life, by William H. Harris. (7) Lord, 
Teach Me How to Do Thy Will, by 
A. Fairbairn Barnes. (8) Hymn to the 
Holy Trinity, by H. W. Jones. (9) 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, by 
Thomas Kelway. (10) Benedicite 
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ROBBINS 
Edition of 
Modern American 
Music For Orchestra 


* 


The World's Foremost Catalog 
of Modern American Music by 
the Greatest Contemporary 
American Composers 


*On the Trail.......... Ferde Grofe 


From Grand Canyon Suite 


Sob Sister................... Ferde Grofe 


From Tabloid 


Be cnisninninininaitens Ferde Grofe 


From Three Shades of Blue 


Alice Blue................. Ferde Grofe 


From Three Shades of Blue 


Heliotrope............... Ferde Grofe 


From Three Shades of Blue 


Blue Flame............... Ferde Grofe 


*Manhattan Serenade............ 
Louis Alter 


Manhattan Moonlight... 
Louis Alter 


Metropolitan Nocturne.......... 
Louis Alter 


*Deep Purple......... Peter De Rose 
*Street Scene....Alfred Newman 
Valse Moderne......Ben Oakland 
*Park Avenue Fantasy.......... 


Malneck-Signorelli 
Midnight Reflections................ 

Malneck-Signorelli 
Caprice Futuristic................... 

Malneck-Signorelli 


*Nocturne............... Thos. Griselle 


From Two American Sketches 


*Mareh....... nn. Thos. Griselle 


From Two American Sketches 


Metropolitan............ Rube Bloom 
Southology................. Joe Sanders 


Small Orchestra............. $2.00 each 
Full Orchestra................ 3.00 each 








American Bolero............................. 
Nacio Herb Brown 


Metropolis................ Ferde Grofe 
Study In Blue................ D. Savino 


Small Orchestra.......... .$3.00 each 
Full Orchestra.cccccco.- 4.00 each 


*ALSO PUBLISHED FOR BAND 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 Seventh Ave., New York 
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Domino, by Sydney H. Nicholson. (11) 
Christmas Story, by Harold Greenhill. 
(12) Lord, While for All Mankind We 
Pray, by Eric H. Thiman. (13) In 
Autumn, by Maurice Blower. (14) 
Make We Merry, by Leonard Blake. 
These new releases from the Novello 
Company include some excellent church 
music, a number of Christmas carols 
and several old manuscripts of the 
Church of England. The publisher does 
a real service in making old manu- 
seripts of early church music available 
for modern use. Choirmasters should 
study these numbers. The entire col- 
lection represents music which is very 
much worthwhile. (15) Summer Night, 
by Thomas F. Dunhill. A well harmon- 
ized and singable three-part song. (16) 
Autumn Nosegay, by Maurice Blower. 
A two-part song of the better type of 
music literature. These are two ex- 
cellent songs for women’s voices. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York. (1) The 
Skippers of St. Ives, by Roeckel-Rogers. 
(2) The Sailors’ Christmas, by Chami- 
nade-Matthews. (3) Fie on Sinful 
Fantasy. (4) How Should I Your 
True Love Know, by Ruggero Vene. 
(5) Home to My Blue Hills, by Wendell- 
Downing. (6) Good News, Chariot’s 
Comin’ and (7) Couldn’t Hear Nobody 
Pray, by Curtis-Burlin. (8) Love Will 
Find Out the Way. (9) Of All the 
Birds and (10) Down Among the Dead 
Men, arr. by Donald E. Cobleigh. Song 
material for male voices is being in- 
creased by the publishing of the above, 
all of which are very good. “The 
Skipper of St. Ives” is excellent for 
high school boys’ glee clubs, as are 
also “Of all the Birds” and “Down 
Among the Dead Men.” 


Clayton F. Summy Co., New York. 
(1) The Legend of the Wondrous Book, 
by Boris Levenson. An arrangement of 
the Rachmaninoff song. Excellent ma- 
terial for male choruses. (2) Deep in 
My Heart, Lord Abide, by James A. 
Dasher. A two-part anthem for treble 
voices. Should be welcomed by direc- 
tors of junior choirs. (3) Lighten Our 
Darkness, by Roland Diggle. An ex- 
cellent four-part chorus. Fine for com- 
mencement and baccalaureate programs. 
These are interesting new vocal pub- 
lications. 


Willis Music Co., Cincinnati. (1) A 
Welcome Song, by D. Mainville. (2) 
May Now Thy Spirit, by Schuetky- 
Treharne. A setting of “Emitte 
Spiritum Tuum,” a half-step lower than 
the usual arrangement—A. (3) Three 
Christmas Carols, by Donald E. Sellew. 
(4) Winds Through the Olive Trees, 
by I. Rodgers. (5) In the Silent Night, 
by Rachmaninoff-Treharne. An excel- 
lent arrangement. 


, 


CHORAL MUSIC 


[The following reviews were prepared 
by Ralph Wright, Maude Delbridge and 
Isabelle Mossman, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana:] 


Standard Music Publications, New 
York. S. A. T. B.—On Sunday Morn, by 
Helene Hipkins, arranged by F. Henri 
Klickman. No. 104, 15 cents. For 
treble voices (S. S. A.), No. 104B, 15 
cents. 

T. T. B. B—(1) The Plow Man, by 
Twomey, Sacco, and Kirberry, arranged 
by F. Henri Klickman. No. 102A, 15 
cents. (2) Song of the Open Road, by 
Albert Hay Malotte, arranged by Klick- 
man. No. 100A, 25 cents. (3) I Sing, 
by Harper, Livingston and Paisley, ar- 
ranged by Klickman. No. 101A, 15 
cents. For S. A. T. B., No. 100, 15 
cents. These songs could be used on 
certain type programs. 


M. Witmark and Sons, New York. S. 
Ss. A.—Lullaby Isle, by Florence Jep- 
person Madsen. Interesting accompani- 
ment. Effective interpretation carefully 
marked. Low G’s in alto. Easy to 
medium. No. 2963, 15 cents. 








Fine Material 


for 
COMMENCEMENT 
FESTIVALS, etc. 


in the 


Related Collections 
KEEP ON PLAYING 


30 Books, for All Combinations—Prac- 
tical for Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets, 
etc., Up to Full Band or Orchestra. 
Edited and Arranged by 
IRVING CHEYETTE 
A ND the 
FAMOUS SONG BOOK 


KEEP ON SINGING 


(as used in the Lobby Sings) 


More Than 100 Vocal Gems for Assem- 
bly “Sings” and Mixed Chorus—Folk 
Tunes, Part een” a Classics. 


Two NEW Octavos: 
TWO LITTLE SHOES 
by MANA-ZUCCA 
For Girls’ or Women’s Voices 
and for Mixed Voices 


* 
NEW Festival March 


OUR GLORIOUS AMERICA 


By KENNETH S. CLARK 
For Band, Orchestra, Solo Voice, 
Piano, etc. 


Samples of Above Material Sent 
FREE to Teachers 


PAULL-PIONEER MUSIC CORP. 


1657 Broadway, New York City 








THERE IS A CHARM 


to the Congdon Books—and a stability—not 
to be found in some of the more pretentious 
series of music readers. This the children 
themselves recognize happy memories 
in the making! 

New editions, cloth bound, have been de- 
signed with an eye to beauty and added 
usefulness — new songs, chords for accom- 
panying harmony, quaint decorations, all in 


a setting of magic colors. 


TWO-PART SONGS 
THREE-PART SONGS 


PRIMER SONGS 
MIDDLE SONGS 


New publications related to the Primers— 

Let’s Pretend: Portfolio of 
Plays-with-Songs 

Play-a-Song—a smart little book 
of rhythm band arrangements. 


C. H. CONGDON, Publisher 


508 West 26 Street - - - New York 
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MODERN BAND 
TRAINING SERIES 
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Harms, Inc., New York. S. S. A.— 
Play Gypsies, Dance Gypsies, by Em- 
merich Kalman, arranged by Walter 
Scotson. Text not suitable for girls or 
women. Change in rhythmic feeling of 
refrain interesting. No. 3147, 15 cents. 

T. B.—(1) March of the Musketeers, 
by Friml, arranged by Scotson. Voice 
range good. Rhythm monotonous. No. 
5005, 12 cents. (2) Strike Up the Band, 
by Gershwin, arranged by Scotson. Text 
not suitable for high school boys. No. 
5004, 12 cents. Also T. T. B. B. No. 
1185, 12 cents. 

T. B. B—When Day Is Done, by Rob- 
ert Katscher, arranged by Scotson. 
Comfortable range for high school boys. 
Easy. No. 6002, 15 cents. 

T. T. B. B—(1) Deep In My Heart, by 
Romberg, arranged by Scotson. Good 
voice range for high school boys. No. 
1179, 15 cents. (2) Stouthearted Men, 
by Romberg, arranged by _  Scotson. 
Rousing song with martial rhythm. 
Comfortable voice range. No. 1184, 15 
cents. 


Galaxy Music Corporation, New York. 
s. A. B—(1) Lord of Our Life, by 
F. Flemming, arranged by John Holler. 
Dignified hymn tune. No. 1434, 12 cents. 
(2) O Savior Sweet, by J. S. Bach, ar- 
ranged by John Holler. Solo for so- 
prano. No. 201, 15 cents. 

Ss. A. T. B—(1) Bless the Lord, O 
My Soul, by Ippolitov-Ivanov, edited by 
Clarence Dickinson. No. 200, 12 cents. 
(2) Almighty God, We Praise Thy Good- 
ness, by Alfred Whitehead. Short motet. 
Unaccompanied. Very interesting. No. 
1430, 12 cents. (3) Come, Dearest Lord, 
by J. S. Bach, arranged by John Holler. 
Soprano or tenor solo. Easy. No. 1438, 
12 cents. (4) Evening Hymn, by Max 
Bruch, arranged by Harold V. Milligan. 
Obligato soprano solo. Very interest- 
ing. No. 1433, 15 cents. (5) Come, 
Holy Spirit, by Norman Coke-Jephcott. 
Piano or organ accompaniment. Un- 
usual and interesting voice treatment. 
Many dissonances. No. 1447, 15 cents. 
(6) Praise the Lord, O My Soul, by 
Reginald Jevons, words by Margaret 
Rose. With organ accompaniment. 
Festival anthem. No. 1475, 15 cents. 
(7) Awake, My Soul, by Margaret Page 
Ingle. Effective climax. Easy. No. 
1439, 15 cents. (8) Praise Him, Ye 
That Fear Him, adapted from “Andante 
recitando,” Mendelssohn’s Sonata in F 
Minor, by Alfred Whitehead. Soprano 
and tenor obligato duet. No. 1440, 15 
cents. (9) Beloved, Let Us Love One 
Another, by Van Denman Thompson. 
Alto or baritone solo. Limited voice 
range. Quiet. Easy to medium. No. 
1518, 12 cents. (10) Young Jesu Sweit, 
by Harvey Gaul, text 16th century. Un- 
accompanied. Soprano obligato. In- 
teresting rhythms and voice leadings. 
Medium. No. 1532, 15 cents. (11) A 
Folk Song Lullaby, Jewish folk song, 
arranged by Boris Levenson. Ten pages. 
Considerable amount of humming in 
different voices. Low G in alto. Me- 
dium to difficult. Interesting. No. 513, 
15 cents. (12) Summer Evening, Fin- 
nish folk song, arranged by Ralph L. 
Baldwin. Alto solo with humming ac- 
companiment. No. 511, 12 cents. 

T. T. B. B.—(1) Chorus of Vassals, 
from “Gotterdammerung,” Act II, Scene 
3, English text by Richard T. Gore. 39 
pages. 50 cents. (2) The Men of 
Gotham, by Dora Flick Flood. Tenor 
very high. 14 pages. No. 509, 20 cents. 
(3) Prayer, by Richard Kountz, ar- 
ranged by John Holler. No. 1533, 12 
cents. 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. S.A.T.B. 
(Cont. from Mar. issue.) —The Campbells 
Are Comin’, old Scottish dance, arranged 
by Alfred Whitehead. Unaccompanied. 
Medium. Desirable limited voice range. 
No. 4629, 15 cents. (5) The Hills of 
Gruzia, by Mednikoff, arranged by Mark 
Andrews. Good voice range for high 
school, except tenor goes to A-flat. 
Modulations and changes in rhythm are 
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J. FISCHER & BRO. 





This year celebrating the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of our entrance into the music 
publishing industry. 


We acknowledge with sincere and grate- 
ful appreciation, the interest and consid- 
eration accorded the publications in our 
catalog in past years. 


er t, bro. 
Fisch 4.084 Sst. 


pert york,nY. 











Music Supervision in the Public Schools 


Music Education Research Council Bulletin No. 18. Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of 
ten or more. List of M. E. N. C. publications on request. 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 





Write me about that position you want 
SEND FOR OUR NEW REGISTRATION FORMS 


If Already Listed, Is Your Record Up-to-date? 


C. E. Lutton, Mgr. 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY, Music Dept. 
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ELKHART 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Dept. 1201A , ELKHART, IND. 


GLORIANA 


A New Easy-Grade 
OVERTURE for BAND 


By A. J. Weidt 


at a recent Band Clinic not only received the 
most director votes for Class C number, but 
an overwhelming student clinic-band member 


vote as well. 
Selection THE MASKED BALL 
from By Giuseppe Verdi 
For Elementary School Orchestras 
FREE TO SUPERVISORS: Conductor-Piano of 
either or both of the above-announced num- 


bers. 
120 Boylston St. 
Walter Jacobs, Inc. gosto, mass. 
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interesting. Difficult. No. 4627. 15 
cents. (6) Choral Etude, by William 
Schuman (1937). Unaccompanied. In- 


teresting musically. A good vocalise. 
Medium to difficult. This composition 
won first prize in a recent nationwide 
contest for American composers, spon- 
sored by WPA Federal Music Project in 
coéperation with Carl Fischer, Inc., the 
Columbia Phonograph Company, and 
the Columbia Broadcasting Company. 
No. 4640, 15 cents. 

T. T. B. B.—(1) Earth Is Enough, by 
Claude Warford, arranged by Mark An- 
drews, words by Edwin Markham. 
Voice range mature. Interesting changes 
of key and measure. Poem appropriate 
for a men’s song. No. 2229, 15 cents. 
(2) Faune, Nympharum, by Cecil For- 
sythe, text from Horace (Latin). Un- 
accompanied. Solo for second bass—F- 
sharp is lowest tone. Chorus second 
bass part has an occasional low D. No. 
7425, 15 cents. (3) Sitting Home, by 
Gladys Rich, words by Dorothy Sharp. 
The difficulty of the average musical 
comedy number. Baritone solo. Some 
syncopation. No. 7397, 15 cents. (4) 
The Piper O’Dundee, Scottish Folk Song, 
arranged by Alfred Whitehead. Unac- 
companied. For quartet as well as 
chorus. Second bass has some low 
D’s. Easy to medium. No. 2232, 15 
cents. (5) The Sleigh Ride (Troika), 
by Tschaikowsky, arranged by Mark 
Andrews. Accompaniment for two 
pianos. Low E for second bass and G- 
natural for baritone. High tone for 
first tenor is A. No. 2231, 25 cents. 


Harold Flammer, Inc., New York. 
S. A. T. B.—(1) The Lone Oak Tree, 
Russian Folk Song, arranged by Boris 
Levenson. Unaccompanied. Tenor solo. 
Easy to medium. No. 81071, 15 cents. 
(2) Hold Out Yo’ Light, Spiritual, ar- 
ranged by Gerald W. Gore. Unaccom- 
panied. Good voice range for high 
school. No. 81076, 15 cents. (3) Cava- 
tina, by Raff, arranged by Noble Cain. 
Humming chorus with violin obligato 
and accompaniment. Medium. No. 
81082, 16 cents. (4) Adagio from Moon- 
light Sonata, by Beethoven, arranged 
by Noble Cain. Humming chorus with 
violin obligato and accompaniment. 12 


pages. Medium. No. 81083, 16 cents. 
(5) My Lovely Rose, by Myrberg, ar- 
ranged by Samuelson. Mostly in 8 
parts. Melody in tenor. Wide range 
of voice parts. Medium. No. 81079, 15 
cents. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York. S.A.T.B. 
(1) Cradle Song, by Brahms, arranged 
by Harry R. Wilson. German and Eng- 
lish texts. Medium to medium difficult. 
Piano accompaniment. No. 8123, 12 
cents. (2) Adoramus Te, by Mozart, 
arranged by Katherine K. Davis. Latin 
and English. A cappella. Medium to 
medium difficult. No. 8154, 12 cents. 


Edward Arnold and Co., London. Carl 
Fischer, Inc., New York, Sole Agents for 
U. S. A. Singing Class Music—Edward 
Arnold & Company’s Series, edited by 
Thomas F. Dunhill. Unison. (1) The 
Curliest Thing, and the Old Kitchen 
Clock, by Dunhill, text anonymous. No 
452. (2) Picnics, by Walter Trinder, 
words by Barbara Euphan Todd. No. 
459. (3) The Fishermen, by Eric H. 
Thiman, text by M. M. Penstone. No. 
460. (4) Littles, by George Dyson, text 
by Robert Herrick. No. 464. (5) A 
Weather Song, and In May I Go A-Walk- 





ing, by Dunhill. Words from Old 
Rhymes. No. 4651. (6) Dandelion 


Clock, and Goodbye to Winter. No. 450. 


(7) I Had a Little Nut Tree, and 
Thanks in Spring, by Dunhill, text 
anonymous. No. 453. (8) <A Spring 


Prayer, by Cecil Sharman, text by R. W. 
Emerson. No. 458. (9) The Wee Folk, 
music and words by Alec Rowley. No. 
462. (10) The Blacksmith, by Dunhill, 
words by Dickens. No. 447. (11) Cob- 
bler Gnome, by Dunhill, words by Mar- 
garet Coombes. No. 454. (12) The 
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A CHALLENGE?! 
SUPERVISORS ~TEACHERS 


Compare Universal’s new Fundamental 
Clarinet method with your present one at 
our expense. Send for a special intro- 
ii nicccaxcssaciasssecics FRE 


FEATURES METHOD INCLUDES 

1 Interesting mate-|1 Simplified finger- 
rial-melodic ap- ing chart. _— 

proach — appeal- | 2 Brief explanations 

ing to beginners. of rudiments of 


music. 

2 Special attention|3 Clear explanation 
given to register of instrument, 
change. proper position, 

tone production, 

3 Systematic — fol- care of instru- 
lows logical ped- ment. 
agogical princi-|4 Forty-eight pages 
ples. (one year’s 

work) of prog- 
4Economical— ressive material 


(melodies, scales, 
technical studies) 
especially adapted 
to group teach- 
ing. 
Write for Free Book to 

UNIVERSAL PUBLISHERS 
48 EAST 8th ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Priced at .65. 

















4 ? . Si 
ROBBINS presents the latest and 
most impressive of contemporary 
music collections. Containing 188 
songs, including many world-famous 


copyrights, it is the greatest of all 
anthologies of its type. 





For Schools, Clubs, Fraternities, 
Home and Community Singing 








144 pages 
* 


Edited by 
HUGO FREY 


Price 25c 





ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 SEVENTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK 
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Poet’s Song, by Dunhill, words by 
Tennyson. No. 455. (13) Autumn 
Leaves, by Dunhill, words by Kathleen 
Boland. No. 448. (14) The Speedwell, 
by Thiman, words by Jan Struther. No. 
461. All these songs have a piano ac- 
companiment different from the voice 
part. Medium. Each 12 cents. 

S.A. (Two trebles)—Moon Cradle, by 
Dunhill, words by Margaret Rose. No. 
623. 12 cents. 

S.S.A.—(1) The Moon, by Harold 
Greenhill, words by W. H. Davies. No. 
216. 16 cents. (2) To Immortality, by 
Ww H. Anderson, words by Constance 
Barbour. No. 217. Without accom- 
paniment. 12 cents. 

S.A.T.B.—Viking Cradle Song, by Cecil 
Sharman, words by Ian Chalmers. No. 
519. Without accompaniment. 16 cents. 

This material as a rule has refinement 
of text and musical values worthy of 
consideration for school use. The 
unison songs will challenge the efforts 
of upper grade children and should be 
a desirable experience for them, par- 
ticularly if the accompaniment is played 
inspiringly. Moon Cradle is canonical 
in style, alternating measures with the 
two parts and the lowest tone is Bb nat- 
ural. Ralph Wright. 





PIANO MUSIC 


The House That Jack Built, reading 
and playing in four octaves, by Jose- 
phine Hovey Perry. [Oliver Ditson Co., 
75 cents.] The note, key and finger 
charts throughout the book are _ un- 
usually clear. Thus, reading and play- 
ing are learned from the start. Rhythm 
drills precede the playing, and the 
teacher’s accompaniments lend to inter- 
est by the pupil. As each room of the 
house is visited, the letter names are 
learned, from the cellar to the attic. 
Intervals are dramatized and keys taken 
in order. The illustrations are _in- 
genious.—Ralph Wright. 


Clayton F. Summy Co., New York. 
(1) My Pony, (2) Scouts on Parade, (3) 
Seven Little Dwarfs, (4) On a Pirate's 
Island, a _ suite for young pianists. 
These interesting new publications for 
young piano students make an appeal 
to boys in particular. (5) Transposition 


Patterns, by Buenta Carter. For 
teachers interested in teaching trans- 
positions at the keyboard early. (6) 
Middle C and Its Near Neighbors. For 
very young beginners. This book 


should interest those teachers who like 
the middle C approach to piano play- 
ing.—Lorrain E. Watters. 


Cowboy’s Breakdown. By Edward 
Collins. A catchy number in synco- 
pated rhythm. Suitable for teaching 
purposes or recital use. Medium diffi- 
cult. [Summy: 50 cents.] Easy and 
pleasing teaching pieces by Berenice 
Benson Bentley, also published by 
Summy, include the following: (1) The 
White Owl, grade two-three, 35 cents. 
(2) Song of the Tree Toads, grade two- 
three, 35 cents. (3) Sunrise, grade one- 
two, 30 cents. (4) A Walk in Early 
Spring, grade one-two, 30 cents. (5) The 
First Snowdrop, grade one-two, 30 cents. 
(6) The Bunny that Ran Away, grade 
one-two, 35 cents. (7) Birdling, grade 
one-two, 35 cents. (8) Punchinello, 
grade three-four, 35 cents. (9) Dance 
in Ancient Style, a passepied, grade 
three-four, 35 cents. 


Sonata in C Major. By Mozart. First 
movement arranged for two pianos, four 
hands, by Frances Frothingham. At- 
tractively arranged. Medium. [Summy: 
50 cents.] 


Preludes. By Florence A. Goodrich. 
Forty-two preludes that will provide in- 
teresting experience as technical exer- 
cises and as little recital pieces. Musi- 
cal. Easy to medium. [Summy: pp. 28, 
75 cents.] 
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Mills Music Presents 
THE STATE CONTEST MARCH 


THE REGIONAL CONTEST MARCH 


Composed and Arranged by 
MAJOR ED CHENETTE 
Selected this year for many state and regional 
sight reading contests of 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND ASSOCIATION 
Full Band 75c Symphonic Band $1.25 








PAUL YODER 


Scores again with brilliant arrangements 
of two world famous marches 


REPASZ BAND MARCH .. isis ees 
GENERAL PERSHING MARCH | Ginsnatiasiasiitileniiio ae 





CONCERT and SYMPHONIC BAND ARRANGEMENTS BY 
PAUL YODER 


Full Sym- 
Band phonic 


DIZZY FINGERS ............ $2.50 $3.50 
(A novelty band arrangement with optional xylo- 
phone solo) 


SOLILOQUY 2.50 3.50 
(Rube Bloom's well known composition becomes an 
interesting and sparkling band arrangement) 


STAR DUST . 2.50 3.50 


(America’s favorite, ‘successfully featured by school 
bands everywhere) 


PAVANNE . , 1.50 2.50 
(A Morton Gould composition “originally introduced 
by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, and now avail- 
le for school bands) 


RHYTHMOODS 2.50 3.50 
(A Medley of Sophisticated Lady, Mood Indigo, 
and Black and Tan Fantasy) 

THERE’S SOMETHING ABOUT A SOLDIER 2.50 3.50 


(In patrol arrangement depicting the life of a sol- 
dier from reveille to taps) 











MILLS FAVORITES IN REVIEW 
Band Medley Containing 
HOME e MARGIE e- GIRL OF MY DREAMS 
LONESOME AND SORRY « MY MOTHER’S ROSARY 
Arranged by George F. Briegel 
Price $2.00 (Full Band) 











MILLS RED BAND BOOK 
For Youthful Bands 


Contains 15 songs that have been favorites through the years. Brilliantly 
arranged for youthful players, and retaining all of the rich harmonies, 
they can be played by small or lar combinations with the same 


colorful effects. Price of Each Instrumental Book 30c 





TIP TOP BAND BOOK 


Contains 13 standard favorites such as ‘‘Star Dust,’’ ‘‘America I Love 
You,’’ ‘‘Spirit of St. Louis,’’ and many others. Both this folio and Mills 
Red Band Book are ideal for dance, encore, or céncert performance. 


Price of Each Instrumental Book 30c © Piano Conductor Score 75c 











Write For Our Latest Bulletin 


MILLS MUSIC, Inc. ¢ 1619 Broadway « New York 





The Bee. By Schubert, transcribed 
for two pianos, four hands, by Francis 
Moore. A delightful number. Medium 
difficult. [Galaxy: 50 cents.] 


Burlesca. Piano solo by Rafael Mertis. 
[Ricordi: pp. 12, $1.00.] Concert etude. 
brilliant. Medium difficult. Other Ricordi 
piano solos by Martha Beck: (1) Ber- 
ceuse, 40 cents; (2) Legende, 40; (3) 
Laughing Waters, 30; (4) Etude Bril- 
lante, 40; (5) Drifting Sands, 30; Capric- 
cetto, 30. About third to fifth grade. 





ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


Andante, from MSBeethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony and Schubert’s B Minor. [G. 
Schirmer: score and parts, $1.50.] These 
arrangements by Grace Ensminger add 
to the too limited supply of music for 
four violins. Fine for violin choir. 


Dramatic Overture. By Victor Her- 
bert, arranged by Harold Sanford. 
{G. Schirmer.] Available for Grand 
Orchestra with full instrumentation. 
Splendid for theater and radio. The 
string parts might be difficult for the 
average high school orchestra.—Lorrain 
E. Watters. 





CLARINETS 


H. Bettoney 
Silva-Bet 
Columbia Model 
Cadet 





INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 


<u i F ities Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. Cornet 
excel in three fundamental qualities et EE ee Gee toe 
ah . Vv. Short. Medium-difficult, brilliant. 
They produce a large volume of tone easily and freely. $1.25. (2) Caprice Denise, by David 
° Bennett. Medium-difficult. 75 cents. 
(3) Ecstasy, by Leonard B. Smith, Dif- 


Their scale and overtones are accurate. 
ficult. $1.00. (4) Scherzo and Finale, 


Their materials and workmanship are of the highest from Ab Minor Concerto by Bernard 
quality. Fitzgerald. Difficult. A fine composition 
for advanced cornet and trumpet play- 
Nz ‘ , . : 1 . a . ers. A variety of rhythms and modula- 
Naturally our clarinets embody modern improvements and they tens that are very interesting and sup- 
will give as good a performance as any clarinet can give. ported by an equally interesting and 
: 7 difficult accompaniment. $1.50. 
However, we know that the three qualities listed above are the Bassoon solos. (1) Caprice, by David 
+, . ° , . if 7 Stanley Smith. An interesting solo that 
qualities experienced clarinetists require. These, combined with employs a good deal of tenor clef. 
fair prices, make B i eulece ae al Medium-difficult. 65 cents. (2) Rastus 
i s, make Bettoney instruments top values every time. Ryan, a Negro Novelette, by Quinto 
Trite fc nerrint: Maganini. A short, rhythmic composi- 
Write for full description of the three grades of Bettoney-made tion. Medium. 60 cents. 
clarinets. Ask for catalug of clarinet music. Bass clarinet solo. Deepwood, by 
David Bennett. A most interesting solo 


for the young player. Tuneful, with a 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO.., Inc. enlentia accompaniment. Medium-diffi- 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts Trombone solos. Miniature Concert 
Repertoire, by Al Pinard. (1) Polka 

Petite; (2) Autumn, Waltz; (3) Day 
Dreams, Waltz; (4) A Vous (To Youth) 
—_—__—___. ie SS Waltz; (5) The Crusader (Andante and 
STS | Polka); (6) Valor (Andante and Polka); 








(7) Darling, Ballad; (8) Just a Little 
Song of Love, Ballad; (9) Yearning. 
Fine solos for the young player. Easy 
to medium. 50 and 60 cents. Additional 
trombone solos: (1) Phantasy Piece, by 
Burnet Tuthill, Op. 10. Medium. 60 
cents. (2) La Petite Suzanne, Valse 
| Caprice, by Arthur Pryor. Medium to 
| 


Are entitled to wear the medal of honor for Classes A, B and C in 
Band, Orchestra, Marching and Vocal. 


WINNERS IN REGIONAL CONTESTS 


difficult. $1.00. 

French horn solos. (1) Sylvan Colors, 
by Paul Painter. Interesting, melodious, 
with colorful accompaniment. Medium. 
60 cents. (2) Poem, by Gardner Read. 
Op. 31. Short, with a variety of tempi. 
50 cents. (3) Ave Maria, by Bach- 
Gounod, arranged by Eric Hauser. Easy 
to medium. 50 cents. (4) Andante 
Cantabile, by Tschaikowsky, from the 
famous “Fifth Symphony.” Medium. 50 
cents. 

Tuba solos. (1) A Prayer, by Hugo 
Schlemuller. Easy. 40 cents. (2) Voice 
of the Viking, by David Bennett. 
Medium to difficult. 65 cents. (3) Cha- 
conne, by Leo Sowerby. Medium to 
difficult. 60 cents. (4) Air and Bourree, 
by Bach, arranged by William Bell. Two 
well-known melodies made most inter- 


ow a CT a 





Send for samples of these medals. When you see their beauty you will not fail to 
purchase them for your winners. 








17 John Street 185 N. Wabash Avenue . 
YORK, N. y. - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Practical and interesting. $1.25. 
————______ —Joseph E. Skornicka. 
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Association and Club Nens 
(Continued from page 57) 





Eastern Washington Music Educators 

Club 
4 A number of club members attended 
the Northwest Music Educators Confer- 
ence in Tacoma the week of March 29 
and the regional meeting of the Music 
Teachers Association in Spokane the 
following week. The next meeting of 
importance is the Spokane Golden Ju- 
bilee Festival of Music and Dance May 
7-14. 

The last meeting of the schoo] year 
took place the week of April 3 during 
the Inland Empire Educational Associ- 
ation convention.—Dorothy R. Bussard, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


In-and-About Boston 


4 At the last meeting of the 1938-39 
season of the In-and-About Boston 
Music Educators Club held April 1, new 
officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent—Mrs. Nellie Shaw, Brockton; Ist 
Vice-President—Enos E. Held, Concord; 
2nd Vice-President—Albert Wassell, 
Worcester; Secretary—Beatrice Hunt, 
Plymouth; Treasurer—Warren S. Free- 
man, Belmont; Directors (two years)— 
Mrs. Amy Y. Burns, Wellesley; Edward 
Gilday, Framingham; (one year—to fill 
out Mr. Freeman’s unexpired term)— 
Mrs. Alma Holten Rich, Melrose.—John 
E. C. Merker, Retiring Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 
Twin Cities In-and-About Club 


4 Several important constitutional 
changes were approved at the April 
meeting of the Twin Cities In-and- 
About Club. It was decided to have a 
minimum of four meetings during the 
school year, the first (social in nature) 
to be held on the last Saturday in Sep- 
tember, another to be held in connec- 
tion with the Minnesota Education As- 
sociation, a third during the annual 
clinic of the Minnesota Music Educa- 
tors Association, and a fourth during 
the Minnesota State High School Music 
Festival and Contest. Other meetings 
will be called jointly by the Executive 
Board and the Board of Directors. 
Changes concerning election of officers 
and payment of dues were also made in 
the constitution. 

After the business meeting a string 
quartet, composed of former Johnson 
High School students now attending the 
University of Minnesota, played for the 
club members and a tenor soloist, re- 
cent winner of a Schubert scholarship, 
sang several selections. 

Reports of the North Central Confer- 
ence at Detroit given by members at- 
tending closed the meeting.—Eli Bar- 
nett, Publicity Chairman. 


In-and-About Philadelphia 


4 The spring luncheon meeting of the 
In-and-About Philadelphia Music Edu- 
cators Club was held April 22 in the 
Gold Ballroom of the Hotel Dupont, 
Wilmington, Delaware, the subject of 
the meeting being “Creative Music.” 
The program committee presented a 
group of music activities, including a 
demonstration of class voice instruc- 
tion.—George P. Spangler. 


In-and-About Tulsa 


4 “Negro Spirituals” was the theme of 
the March luncheon meeting of the In- 
and-About Tulsa School Music Educa- 
tors Club. Carrie B. Persons, director 
of vocal music at Booker T. Washing- 
ton Schools, presented a group of her 
students and gave a short talk on the 
origin and development of Negro spir- 
ituals. Club members, under the direc- 
tion of James Waller, sang a group of 
Negro spirituals—Mabelle Kirkpatrick, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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IV ERITORIOUS The Following Publications 
USIC Will Induce Better Music 


AKES NEW UNIVERSAL SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES 


ERITORIOUS A classic in school music material 
USICIANS A real inspiration. 


ASSEMBLY SONGS FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
The ideal material to teach musical art in the fifth and sixth years. 


ASSEMBLY SONGS FOR EVERY OCCASION 
The comprehensive volume that fulfills the promise of its title. 

HIGH SCHOOL SONGS FOR EVERY OCCASION 
The outstanding collection that fits every musical need of classroom and 
assembly instruction in song, music history and appreciation. 

HIGH SCHOOL CHORUSES FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
Music material from chorus, oratorio and opera classics to make your 
special programs outstanding. 

UNIVERSAL SONG BOOK 
A new “Richmond in the field.’’ The material used is selected and ar- 
ranged to fit the perplexing problems of the changing and changed voices 
—Junior High School. 

SUPPLEMENTARY SIGHT-SINGING EXERCISES 
No other publication can compare with the grading and excellence of this 
volume. Widely used and praised in this field. 

FIFTY PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ELEMENTS OF MUSICAL NOTATION 
An excellent preparation for the elements of music notation and elemen- 
tary theory. 

SINGING AS WE GO 
Unique in the field of kindergarten music. To know these songs is to 
love them. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & 
ELDREDGE, Inc. 








5 Union Square 
New York City 

















M. E. N. C. YEARBOOK—1938 


$2.50 POSTPAID 
PRICE TO M.E.N.C. MEMBERS $1.75 
(A limited number of the 1938 volume still available.) 











GRAY-NOVELLO’S 











Choral Music for the Spring 


UNISON 


THE WRAXALL WAYFARER’S SONG.................... E. H. Thiman 
pio 8 Oe rere re Terre Ter Gordon Jacob 
pi. BP RB ree George Dyson 


O DEAR WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE (with Descant)..Geoffrey Shaw 

S.S.A. 
oe eueeeseeseee Tyrolean Arr. Boris Levenson 
George Tompkins 


ALPINE PEACE . 
LULLABYE. ...... 


THE GARDENER............ crete ese guts Sie \cepaTecine ele J. Brahms 
Dick c biv sick s ccd eneeneadeedesesewies A. D. Schmutz 
S.A.T.B. 

Ns chicas tracks sane opaiweisatess A. D. Schmutz 
SUMMER EVENING................ veeeeeeeeees+.-9@lim Palmgren 
PP CEE GRPMOIS oo ccc ciccccwoccrsned Jewish, arr. Boris Levenson 
T.T.B.B. 
ocd ciccnnencdeaenanwhdetaecateanme H. A. Matthews 
|. SS A ee ey er ee , -.....+.+++Dudley Buck 
eo» |, are ese ene eee eee ret Hugo Wolf 


Approval copies sent, postpaid 


THE H. W. GRAY CO. 


Agent for NOVELLO & CO. 


159 East 48th St. 
New York City 
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TAKE THIS LITERATURE 
TO THE MAN WHO 0. K.'S 
YOUR INSTRUMENT 
REQUISITIONS 


Show Him What Fine 
Equipment You Gan Buy For 
$0 Little Money 


@ Seldom is the bandmaster’s 
budget adequate for his instrument 
needs. School executives, too, are 
often discouraged. But just take 
the new P-A catalog to your super- 
intendent, show him how much fine 
equipment you can really buy, for 
so little money, and you'll find a 
new enthusiastic approval greeting 
your requisitions. 


World’s Biggest Dollar-Value 


In fine tone quality, prime requisite 
of any musical instrument, P-A’s 
are of highest artistic standard, and 
in material refinements, they equal 
or excel many selling at top prices. 
“Slik-Valves” on P-A cornets and 
trumpets will not corrode, stick, 
discolor; “Slik-Slides” on P-A trom- 
bones will not pit nor corrode; fast, 
smooth action, smart styling, beau- 
tiful finishes, handsome cases, bring 
student respect, encourage practice, 
insure proper care. No other instru- 
ment offers so much, at so little 
cost. School executives, music di- 
rectors, see your local music dealer 
or write for complete literature 
which will solve all your band in- 
Mie, strument problems. 
Write today, sure. 





It is not a genuine Pan-Amer- 
ican unless the Pan-American 
name is engraved on the in- 
strument. 1339 





e. * 
*Curstes * 


PAN-AMERICAN 
BAND INSTRUMENT AND CASE Co. 
513 P-A Building Elkhart, Indiana 
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PHONOGRAPH REVIEWS 


PAUL J. WEAVER 





ORCHESTRA 


Aaron Copland: El Salon Mexico; 
played by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra under Koussevitzky; Victor set 
M-546. This is one of the most in- 
triguing compositions to come from the 
pen of any American composer—a piece 
which catches the whole atmosphere of 
Mexican music and restates it in terms 
of fascinating rhythmic and tonal ef- 
fects which make an immediate and 
lasting appeal. The performance and 
recording are superior in quality. The 
set is filled out with Stravinsky’s rath- 
er austere arrangement of the Volga 
3oatmen song. 

Debussy: Three Nocturnes for Or- 
chestra (Nuages, Fetes, Sirenes); played 
by the Debussy Festival Orchestra un- 
der Inghelbrecht; Columbia set 344. 
There are better domestic recordings of 
the first two of these Nocturnes than 
that in this new set; but the set is 
worth buying for the third, Sirenes, 
which has had no recorded version since 
the early one by Pierne several years 
ago. Also of great interest and value 
are the two orchestral fanfares by De- 
bussy and Ravel which fill out the last 
record-side; they are taken from Le 
Martyre de St. Sebastien and La Peri, 
respectively. 

Grieg: Peer Gynt Suite No. 1; played 
by the Paris Philharmonic under Inghel- 
brecht; Columbia set X-110. The per- 
formance of these ever popular move- 
ments is a good but not a distinguished 
one. 

Inghelbrecht: Derniers Nurseries; 
played by a French orchestra under the 
direction of the composer; Columbia 
P-69339-D. Charming music which is 
not known in this country; it contains 
five short movements each of which 
treats a folk-like nursery tune in a 
somewhat modernistic vein and with 
very clever orchestral effects. 

Purcell-Barbirolli: Suite; played by 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
under Barbirolli; Victor set M-533. If 
any proof were needed of the greatness 
of Henry Purcell’s music, it would be 
found here; as would also proof of Mr. 
Barbirolli’s great musicianship, not 
only in arranging the music but in in- 
terpreting it. The six movements come 
from five different sources; they were 
carefully chosen, and their modern ver- 
sion maintains completely the simplic- 
ity and dignity and charm of the orig- 
inals. Here is an album to be greatly 
prized; Victor should be_ especially 
thanked for it, and for the promise of 
more Philharmonic-Symphony  record- 
ings to follow soon. 

Satie: Gymnopedie No. 1 and No. 2; 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Stokowski; Victor 1965. These 
two short movements are. strangely 
lovely music which require most sen- 
sitive and thoughtful treatment for 
their realization—which is just what 
Stokowski gives them here. 

Wolf-Ferrari: Secret of Suzanne Ov- 
erture; and Dvorak: Slavonic Dance 
No. 15 in C Major; played by the Bos- 
ton Pops Orchestra under Fiedler; Vic- 
tor 4412. A fine performance of two 
familiar and constantly attractive con- 
cert pieces. 

CONCERTO 

Spohr: Concerto No. 8, in A Minor, 
Op. 47; played by Spalding with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Ormandy; 
Victor set M-544. This shows Spalding 
at the very top of his genius, playing 
as one inspired. He is admirably backed 
up by the orchestra, and the whole 
album rates A-1 from every standpoint. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Bach: Concerto in A Minor for 
Clavier, Flute, Violin and String Or- 
chestra; played by Yella Pessl, Frances 
Blaisdell and William Kroll, with or- 
chestra under Carl Bamberger; Victor 
set M-534. Not so frequently per- 
formed as many of his other works, 
largely because of its great demands 
on the performers, this concerto must 
surely be ranked among Bach’s great- 
est. The performance here is excep- 
tionally fine; a special word of praise 
must be given the slow movement, 
which utilizes only the three solo in- 
struments. 


Roussel: Quartet in D Major, Op. 45; 
played by the Roth Quartet; Columbia 
set 339. The performance and recording 
are excellent, and it is good to have a 
recorded version of this work. It must 
be classed in the semi-modern category, 
which makes it seem neither quite fish 
nor quite fowl; Roussel is, of course, an 
important figure in the modern move- 
ment. 


Schubert: Sonata in D Major, Op. 137 
No. 1, for violin and piano; played by 
Ossy Renardy and Walter Robert; Co- 
lumbia set X-116. This is one of the 
finest and best known of all violin sona- 
tas, and is played here with great skill 
and finesse. The speed is exaggerated 
at times; if the result is not quite a dis- 
tinguished performance, it is at least 
an interesting one. To fill out the set 
the artists play two short movements 
from the G Minor Sonata, number 3 of 
this same opus. 


VIOLIN 


Dvorak-Kreisler: Negro Spiritual 
Melody from the Largo of the New 
World Symphony; and Sarasate: Ca- 
price Basque, Op. 24; played by Menu- 
hin with Gazelle at the piano; Victor 
15369. The Dvorak performance is so 
straightforward as to sound like a daily 
task in a business man’s life; the Sar- 
asate is brilliantly performed. 


Saint Saéns: Havanaise, Op. 83; 
played by Heifetz with the London 
Symphony under Barbirolli; Victor 
15347. A superlatively fine perform- 
ance of one of Saint-Saéns most ex- 
citing pieces. 


PIANO 


Albeniz: Tango Espagnole; Mompou: 
Casto I Dansa IV; and Albeniz: Tango; 
played by George Copeland; Victor 
15346. A very fine performance of three 
intriguing pieces, only the third of 
which (the short Tango) is at all well 
known. 


Chopin: Sonata No. 3, in B Minor, 
Op. 58; played by Alexander Brailow- 
sky; Victor set M-548. Mr. Brailow- 
sky’s brilliant performance and Victor’s 
fine recording of this familiar sonata 
make this set the best version which 
has appeared. 


Mozart: Sonata in D Major, K. 448, for 
two pianos; played by Wiener and 
Doucet; Columbia set X-106. This is 
one of the greatest of all original com- 
positions for two pianos, a work of great 
beauty and of great technical difficulty. 
The performance here is characterized 
by a display of technical brilliance, but 
is somewhat lacking in sensitiveness for 
the fine nuances of interpretation—too 
much emphasis on good workmanship 
and too little on real artistry. 


Saint-Saéns: Caprice Arabe, Op. 96; 
played by Jose and Ampara Iturbi at 
two pianos; Victor 15366. A fiery 
work, this is quite unlike most of Saint- 
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Saéns’ compositions. The great Spanish 
pianists give it the impetuous perform- 
ance it demands. 


Schumann: Carnaval, Op. 9; played 
by Myra Hess; Victor set M-476. This 
is Myra Hess at her best, which means 
really inspired piano playing: a sensi- 
tiveness of interpretation and delicacy 
of nuance combined with great force- 
fulness and balanced with discriminat- 
ing perception. This, and the superior 
recording, makes this set the best re- 
corded version of Schumann’s familiar 
suite. 

OPERA 


Mozart: The Magic Flute; performed 
under the direction of Sir Thomas 
Beecham, with the Berlin Philharmonic 
and a distinguished caste of singers; 
Victor sets M-451 and M-452. To have 
such a generously large recording of 
this great opera is especially welcome 
since only a few excerpts have been 
available in the past. Judging from 
two sample discs, the recording is just 
what might have been expected from 
Beecham, a conductor famed for his 
skill in interpreting Mozart—fine per- 
formance in which the composer’s gay 
and humorous music comes to life 
anew. 


CHORUS 


Early Choral Music; sung by the 
Trapp Family Choir; Victor set M-535. 
This is a significant release, containing 
eleven fine songs by such composers as 
Dowland, Arcadelt, Praetorius, Isaac, 
Di Lasso and others less well known. 
The singing is fine; with a single ex- 
ception, the interpretations are sound 
and musicianly (that exception being 
the Di Lasso piece, which is pretty bad- 
ly manhandled). The Trapp Family 
and Victor have done a real service in 
issuing this album. 


Gilbert and Sullivan: Excerpts from 
Iolanthe and Patience; sung by the 
Harvard Glee Club under Woodworth; 
Victor 12550. The performance of these 
three choruses is a very fine one; un- 
fortunately, though, room reverberations 
detract considerably from the effective- 
ness of the recording. 


Pergolesi: Stabat Mater; sung by the 
Vienna Choir Boys, with string orches- 
tra and harpsichord, under Viktor 
Gomboz; Victor set M-545. One of the 
most famous sacred choral composi- 
tions of all times, a good recording of 
this work has been badly needed. Un- 
fortunately this version suffers con- 
siderably in the Schreck edition suit- 
able for boys’ voices; what is needed 
most is a recording of the work as orig- 
inally written. The chorus work is good, 
as is that of the orchestra, and the 
conductor has a fine conception of the 
music itself. Unfortunately the three 
boy soloists are definitely a bit off pitch 
in most of the work. 


VOICE 


Arditi: Il Bacio and Parla; sung by 
Miliza Korjus; Victor 12588. These are 
light, popular waltz-songs. In her light 
coloratura work Mme. Korjus is fine; 
her forte tones are hard and unpleasant. 


Balogh: Visions; and Hahn: D’une 
Prison; sung by Lotte Lehmann; Victor 
1972. Although Lehmann is greatest 
when singing lieder, she sings these two 
interesting songs in a way which most 
great singers should envy. 


Gretchaninoff: Over the Steppe; and 
Moussorgsky: Hopak; sung by Igor 
Gorin with orchestra conducted by Pel- 
letier; Victor 4414. The first song is 
mystic in its dark mood, the second 
barbaric and powerful. The interpreta- 
tions and performance are top-notch. 


Martini: Plaisir d’Amour; and Mehul: 
Femme Sensible; sung by Andre Bauge, 
with orchestra; Columbia P-9155-M. 
The Mehul song is a very charming 
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CHROMATIC STROBOSCOPE 








@ Only Conn Clarinets have the advantage of being tuned with 
the Chromatic Stroboscope. This unique device developed by 
Conn engineers is the only one of its kind in the world. Into- 
nation is picked up by microphone and visually recorded. Dial 
shows sharpness or flatness to 1/100th of a semi-tone. This is just 
one of the reasons why the new Conn wood clarinets are famed 
for their accurate intonation and acknowledged to have the most 
nearly perfect scale ever developed for a clarinet. Made of se- 
lected Grenadilla wood seasoned and cured for years. Adjustable 
pivot screws, positive post lock and other patented features 
make these new clarinets outstanding in performance and endur- 
ance. Used and endorsed by leading Symphony art- 
ists as the finest obtainable anywhere in the world. 


C. G. CONN, LTD., 512 CONN BLDG. 
- ELKHART, INDIANA 


mCONN 











BAN D NS TRUM™MENTS 














GILBERT and SULLIVAN 
FAVORITES 


Arranged as Piano Solos (With Text) 
By 


MARY BACON MASON 
Pinafore—Iolanthe—Patience—Cox and Box—Ruddygore 


—The Mikado—Princess Ida—Yeomen of the Guard—The 
Gondoliers—The Sorcerer—Trial by Jury—Pirates of 





Penzance. 
Price, $1.00 
. 
THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 
88 ST. STEPHEN STREET BOSTON, MASS. 











Modern Band Training Series 


affords the utmost in educational benefit to all students 
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Schmtitt’s 


“Getting Results with 
SCHOOL BANDS’ 


Prescott-Chidester 


Order a Copy of this Valuable 
Band Book to Read and Study during the 
SUMMER VACATION 


Over 300 pages of practical information and sug- 
gestions, including 16 halftone illustrations and 69 


charts, tables and drawings. Worth $3 50 


many times its price to Band Directors 


Other Successful Schmitt Publications 


My Music Book, House; An Exercise Book in Musical Theory, Carr; An 
Exercise Book in Creative Music, Carr; Introduction to Musical Knowledge, 
Jones-Barnard; Prescott Technic System Outlines—Part I, including Preparatory 
Exercises; Exercises for Ensemble Drill, Fussell; Morning Glories, Hobbs. 


Ask your Local Dealer about the Publications listed above, or write 


PAUL A. SCHMITT MUSIC COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















FLUTISTS 


While visiting the World's Fair, be sure to see the 
interesting exhibit of 
HAYNES FLUTES—PICCOLOS—CLARI- 
NETS and LOMONAL VIOLIN BOWS at 
HAYNES STUDIOS, INC., 


17 WEST FIFTY-FIRST ST., 
New York City, N. Y. 
And on your homeward trek, arrange a stop-over 
in Boston that you may visit the interesting 
factory and salesroom of the parent company 
where a full line of its incomparable products 
may be seen. 











AXcvANES Fiy>, Master = “240 WM. S. HAYNES, 

Wau S.HayNes Co =O Craftsmen Founder 
BOSTON. MASS : WM. S. HAYNES CO. 
po seem since 1888 rma Sst — 





WM. S. HAYNES CO. poston, mass. 




















MODERN BAND TRAINING SERIES 


BY 


Norvat L. Cuurcu and PETER W. DYKEMA 
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aria from the opera Ariodant, all too 
rarely heard. The familiar Martini song 
is given in its original version, with 
accompaniment of harp only. An un- 
usually fine record. 

The same Martini song appears in a 
version by Gigli on Victor 15348, 
coupled with a performance of Santa 
Lucia. For sloppy sentimentality and 
terrible taste, this record takes the cur- 
rent prize. 


Popular 


First honors this month go to Alec 
Wilder and his Harpsichord Octet. Mr. 
Wilder has made a capital-D Discovery: 
the ancient instrument which Bach pre- 
ferred to the new-fangled pianoforte is 
astoundingly good for our modern popu- 
lar music. It has the ping which all 
bands use in the slapped string bass; 
and it has this ping all over the scale, 
in chords rather than in a single bass 
note. With the harpsichord as the bid- 
ing background (just what it was in 
Bach’s orchestra), Mr. Wilder and his 
able associates give us exciting jazz. 
Prove it for yourself with Brunswick 
8307. 

Second honors go to Sidney Phillips 
and his orchestra, for the really stun- 
ning improvisation and rhythmic effects 
in Hullabaloo and Voodoo on Brunswick 
8332. A very close runner-up is the 
two-piano improvising done by the Clar- 
ence Profit Trio on Brunswick 8341. 

The best hot records in the recent lot 
are Vocalion 04614 by the Hoosier Hot 
Boys, Duke Ellington’s performance on 
Brunswick 8306, and the trumpet play- 
ing in Johnny Hodges’ performance on 
Vocalion 4622 and 4710. 

Other good hot records are: Gene 
Krupa, on Brunswick 8335 and 8340; 
Cab Calloway on Vocalion 4700; the Fred 
Feibel Quartette, on Vocalion 4666; and 
John Kirby, on Vocalion 4624. 

Four bands rate extra-good in the 
recent releases: Eddy Duchin, Kay 
Kyser, Phil Lang and Lawrence Welk. 
For Duchin, see Brunswick 8237. Kyser’s 
best number is a very clever perform- 
ance of Short’nin’ Bread on Brunswick 
8320; also see 8308, 8324, 8328 and 8338. 
For Lang, see Brunswick 8333, and for 
Welk, Vocalion 4610 and 4680. 

Almost as good as those in the last 
group are four other orchestras: Al 
Donahue, Jan Garber, Horace Heidt and 
Ray Noble. For Donahue, see Vocalion 
4621 and 4722. For Garber, see Vocalion 
4644, 4649 and 4724. For Heidt, see 
Brunswick 8305, 8316, 8322, 8329, 8331, 
8334 and 8339. For Noble, see Bruns- 
wick 8330. 

The records mentioned in the above 
paragraphs are definitely above the 
average. All others are omitted. 





Special Method—General 
Methods 
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were juniors, in their second or winter 
term of their third college year. Their 
normal load for their seven previous 
terms had been sixteen term hours each 
term.) 

Now that the coefficients of correla- 
tion are before us, what do they mean?” 
It seems safe to assert that there is 
some correlation between intelligence 
and previous record and between class 
tests and previous record. It is appar- 
ent that there is no recognizable cor- 
relation between the rank of the stu- 
dents on the observation test and their 
rank on any of the other measures. 
Should there be any? Who knows? 
Notice that intelligence has a high cor- 
relation with the final examination- 
observation. 

Just as most prayers end with the 
orthodox “Amen,” so do investigations 
in music education end with a further- 
study-is-needed statement. In this one 
respect, at least, the present investiga- 
tion is orthodox. 
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School Music Competition-Festivals 


AT THE TIME THIS JOURNAL goes to press, the 1939 National School Music Competition-Festivals are in full swing in ten 


regions. The schedules and other 


information regarding the regional events have been published in previous issues, 


and 


the official reports will be issued in bulletin form at the conclusion of the series. 


Attention now turns to the selection of material for the 1940 state and district festivals. 
ing every effort to codperate with the state organizations by early release of national lists. 


National committees are mak- 
The music titles given below 


comprise the band and orchestra selective lists for the 1940 School Music Competition-Festivals as announced by the music 


committees of the National School Band and Orchestra Associations for 1940. 


The committees preparing revised lists for 


instrumental soloists and ensembles and string orchestra have their work about completed, and the music committees of the 
National School Vocal Association are at work on official lists for the 1940 Choral Competition-Festivals. 


All of these lists will be included in the 1940 edition of the State and National Competition-Festival Bulletin, which it 


is expected will be issued in August. 


The bulletin is sent free to all participating member-schools of the National School 


Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations, and is also distributed free or at nominal cost by many state associations to their 


respective members. (Single copy price to the public, 35c.) 


Band and Orchestra Selective Lists for 1940 


National (Regional) 
selected from the respective 
1940. (The Class D numbers 


Class A—Orchestra 


ee Ruins of Athens—Overture................. BHB 
OS SSE rrer er. Honor and Glory—Overture................. Rem 
Enesco-Guenther...... Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1................ EBM 
Handel-Perry......... Sonata in F Major Eee Teer Pee re BHB 
reer Symphony No. 7 in C Major................ BHB 
Mendelssohn.......... ue Biss —CVETtte... o0occcicsovccese r BHB 
Rimsky-Korsakov.....Polonaise from the Opera, 

(Woodhouse) TE ND. SHEE béc sa dvedsesievessaneben BHB 
arr Semiramade—Overture..............- CF or BHB 
Saint-Saens (Reibold) Bacchanale from “Samson and Delilah”’......SF 
Schubert-Dasch.......Symphony in B Minor No. 8—‘‘Unfinished” 

ee eer 
ia siic Sididia eiacliinic easier Pinocchio—A Merry Overture.............+4 (MP 
See I ori 9 00 6080666 ehioneancuncscwese SB 
J OS ere Prelude to Act I from “‘Lohengrin’”’........... SB 
| ee RNID cccekiecsctntasenecserneowns BHB 
Class B—Orchestra 
Beethoven 

(Woodhouse)........ Finale from Fifth Symphony............... BHB 
Cimarosa-Winter..... Three Brothers—Overture................... BHB 
rere SS rr CF 
Nw cinihicicsntstelees Sunrise at Sea (Tone Poem)................. Wit 
icc neces tevewecans Symphony No. 15 (1st or 2d movement)..... Lud 
pS Se Mowis—Symphonic Poem.................200+: CF 
ee Shepherd BA —OVETIUIC. 0.0 0ccsesiseccess BHB 
OS EERE ‘Italians in Algeria’’—Overture.............. CF 
rere ee ener BHB 
Smetana...............March from the Symp /honic ogy ‘Blanik”’..Ru 
Verdi-Reibold......... Grand March from “Aida,” Act II............ SF 
Wagner-Reibold...... Procession of the Mastersingers from 

“Dee Metatersinger, § Act EF ...cicesseccecess SF 
Class C—Orchestra 
ee ee Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring..............00. CF 
Bizet-Zamecnik....... Marche Fantastique (Prelude from Suite 
eS aE ee rere SF 
UD cacnnckcavauss PORTA IURTED dnc ccscscccessscoeesesces Lud 
EE \ Festival P rocession Sa re eee Wit 
Gretry-Reibold........ Tambourin from “Cephale and Procris’’...... SF 
OT PET Or SO CEOS iinkccdcnnxtndbaweweiysscesenmen CF 
Johnson (Harold)..... RUS ei lidaiien atures ia oh iinkenieiae nel ain Fill 
Johnson (Harold)..... Passacaglia and Fughetta.................. BHB 
ee 8... ere Lud 
OS ae Andante from Symphony No. 4............. BHB 
ee Spirit of Youth—Overture..................06. CF 
i rithnhcahsngtoins I SN 5 ot cas cb idhaeaaenecon’ CF 
OO ee PE, GM ntckcanchascnenseehnasesvonensaaveeL SB 
Woodhouse............ Scherzo with Tmterdade........cccoceccsoccccecs BHB 


Class D—Orchestra 


Bach- Mareelli......... Chorale—Fugue “All Glory Be to God on 

; DE,  Saceuanidnineencesenswecntueesaneneoaes CF 
eT Pe cn wdienenesiakdinessinnees ends RAH 
Grant-Maddy.......... EE SD oo bine! oncecvanmknnwedesnwied Chap 
Grant-Schafer......... Clock Symphony Re en er ee RAH 
Handel-Zamecnik..... eS ee ee SF 
Milloecker. ........cs00s Beggar Student Selection................000- Lud 
(ee DEE SON riccactadscaccecaecsseenseuases CF 
Taylor ekGsiaauina aan pe ere rrr CF 
Woodhouse............4 Re, eer BHB 
Woodhouse............ ee 5 | Seema ree BHB 
Traditional ar: 

Zamecnik........0<0: PUN SEIN Gin cdckekvccncknaneetsanciueueee 
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required numbers for Classes A, B, 
groupings 
are suggested for state use only.) 


and C will be 


and announced about January 1, 


Class A—Band 


a Two Movements from Sixth Symphony....BHB 
oe, ee *The Secret Marriage—Overture............. BHB 
CRIES *[he Roumanian Rhapsody............sseeee. BHB 
i sccesteckcene Nordic Symphony—Second movement....... CCB 
ere Williams TE—-Overtare....ccccsccscvcccecseccss CF 
Pic barscncmenee PUTED. § succcudencdsiensgaceqesésenesantaoun es CF 
rer Looking Upward Suite—Parts II and IIl....1TP 
0 ee -Carnival of Venice—Overture...........ceeeee. CF 
TOES ooo: <:000 Ee FIND ica vccsccvinsdesecsissesesssssceees CF 
i. er *Siegtried’s Rhine Journey..............+-+005 Rem 
Ps 608 65.006:iaiae Symphony in C Minor—second movement...EW 
WE Kinenkbiaanens PE: Tiia snk dievicisceescesenesiuices ‘BHB 


Class B—Band 


SPOT Te Dees CA Tee Pe v.ndscacexsccusescecvas CF 
ORGAO VOM 6cccccsess ED ctirn encanta neietceniesseckeceessasees Lud 
DeRubertis.......... PE on cccnuedhincecauneiaseos kee Wit 
NE Deigaedséehend SO CG SS ee re BHB 
eee PUP OREN  5.5540k5s000ctneereseeascsesans Ru 
err EE. ce enbckssibessh baeseursenssdanaedeweie CF 
re "PORE GF idivcccsciveisnssasaacs Bar 
Dc nieuninneiseevel DED. icvcecccdacdssadsesenineteuws GS 
McAllister-Caneva.. pb PES iincasdantinisncs4 cikewecasndandnndanee CF 
i eee TIE | Vcc nccacsueekésseskeouaseenn SF 
eee SOON E. DOUNODS cisccsvewnsscwntssaceeass BHB 
pee I MEE ale ctsandddtcvancncnenieaccceueed EV 


Class C—Band 


Bach-Moehlman......Prelude and Fugue in G Minor.............. Rem 
Brocktom. ..00scccces NE I ys cacvnevcecgamcanscaxiecen Lud 
ree SE SPEND Kaicaddcivenetscsnssanintces Kjos 
ee rerere DR adic cecdeanadigusacsenaccasdannceuebaeeed Fill 

es TE ER rene ere BHB 
_ See oe 2 eee Lud 
Johnson (Clare)...... Western Wonderlands—Overture............... Ru 
OS TEN PND. oicsenennce0s0s0sebssessaesewwe CF 
err .The Three Graces—Overture..............0..: SF 
ite ie Shiny eintcord Ci SF 
| eee? Overture Characteristique...............ee00- Wat 
WG asc cdetscccavess PEE, hitilndeeirssddd sbAdsaevdedesnneeeeed BHB 

Class D—Band 

oe SOD DN cddaadtndaatinssuaeakewsadauain Kjos 
NRA SEITE Ren ae BHB 
Handel.............. .Suite—Master Series (any two movements)..GS 
PR ie cciceecseaws Dreadnaught Kdica SMC eEReusweseeettandekicwwn Ru 
POs cisccencess x NE ie Mo is een taenenaaee CF 
i a concur *American Youth—Overture....................SF 
errr .Young America—Overture ............eeeee0. Bar 
Dh osu ccencbeads EOIN cduinedckeaGisaevnnersiteue SF 
i... ere -On Shawnee Road—Overture................ Kjos 
,,. are ME. nin Adendnsdtecnstinsecbideissantondsect NJ 
= Westward Ho—Selection..................2.: Kjos 
DOMMGCMER 66 6ccsscees a ree SF 


* Asterisk indicates full score. 


Ree Barnhouse; BHB —Boosey-Hawkes-Bel- 


Key to Publishers Bar—C. 
Birchard & Co.; CF—Carl 


win; Chap—Chappell & Co.; CCB—C. C. 
Fischer, Inc.; EBM—Edward B. Marks, Inc.; EV—Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., 
EW—Ernest Williams; Fill—Fillmore Music House; GS—G. Schirmer, Inc.; 
Kjos—Neil A. Kjos Music Co.; Lud—Ludwig Music Publ. Co.; RAH— 
Raymond A. Hoffman Co.; Rem—Remick Music Corp.; Ru—Rubank, Inc.; 
SB—Silver Burdett Co.; SF—Sam Fox Publ. Co.; TP—Theodore Presser 
Co.; Wit—M. Witmark & Sons; WJ—Walter Jacobs, Inc.; Wat—Waterloo 
Music Co. 














SAhvcccrne| Ibe Highlight of Each Sectional Conference! 


One. KANO 
rer “THE MIKADO” 


“Stone neeoud (Gilbert and Sullivan) 


CONCERTIZED LIGHT OPERA VERSION 
By BRUNO REIBOLD 


The interest shown in this brand new version of “THE MIKADO” at each of the six sectional 
conferences indicates that its popularity should greatly exceed the success attained by our Con- 
certized Versions of Grand Opera (Martha,” “Faust” and “Carmen”). All those familiar with these 
latter works are accepting ‘THE MIKADO” with unprecedented enthusiasm and many others have 
already been attracted to the first Light Opera issued in this unique abridged form. 

All the beauty and brilliance of this perennial favorite are effectively retained in the Con- 
ertized Version of about fifteen minutes duration. For mixed voices—with or without orchestral 
— accompaniment. (Send now for a copy “on approval”.) 


ee Vocal Score, 60 Cents 
Orchestration Available (In Preparation) 
cAnnouncing— 


The LONDON CHAMBER ORCHESTRA SERIES 


EARLY CLASSIC WORKS TRANSCRIBED 
By ANTHONY COLLINS 




















ES Jonathan Battishill GAVOTTE..... Jonathan Battishill PRELUDIUM........ John Travers 

ee Orlando Gibbons HORNPIPE.......... James Hook SARABAND......... James Hook 

ALLEGRETTO in G..James Hook PAVAN............ William Bird SARABAND........ Thomas Arne 
Full Score and String Parts, Complete, 75c Each 


Flute, Oboe and Clarinet Parts (ad lib) where published, 10c Each 





FOX For the Elementary Grades FOX 


7 CONCERT 
citinde | sae ase | Se 


for BAND a ee eee 
Fis ebdedseesehakeuaes Koehler, Caesar-Henderson TRIUMPHAL MARCH 





PORLY TCE... oc ccccccss Overture IN A LITTLE DUTCH KINDERGARTEN «= [oi ceeessessee® From ‘Sigurd Jorsalfar” 
oclade tecte achat died tadindiataddeattae F. von Suppe ss cc i. io Uh i Vir acescccecccececes es cee Grieg 
THE THREE GRACES......... Overture LITTLE KING OF TOYLAND ANGELUS. .From ‘Scenes Pittoresques 
cece vercceccesoceees Charles O'Neill weeeeeeeeeeseees- Stillman, Vallee, Deering-Dallin ot eececcceccecceceeeeees). Massenet 
THE BARBER OF SEVILLE... .Overture * inia Ball NOCTURNE , 
CHCCAReLeeKeseneremeewen G. Rossini an ee pr — — a ..From “Midsummer Night's Dream 
MARCH OF THE BRAVE. |]. S. Zamecnik 12 Cents Each = CN cc ccccvcccees Felix Mendelssohn 
ED. so oa a alewedinen ea aed Overture MARCHE CLASSIQUE 
= Floyd J. St. Clair E B ] O cents From the Concerto for oo 
“ese eee eeneneneneeeeeeead AX Y XX . . sa " C. M. von We er 
yop asy Banc vertures Fete eeeeeeeee eens: 
THE SCARLET MASK... Overture ry soncmmees em tm enna 
TTT TTT TTT CLT J. S. Zamecnik SAM FOX en” Waecceion Matias” 
THE CALIF OF BAGDAD..... Overture § _ €8_ _ A. eVSoeeore=-ltt‘t#R#ERtR‘R"_"NRFRERRE ERO HHS #S 


atk iegbees oes enmnbnes A. Boieldieu BAND te seeeeeseeees+M. Ippolitow-Iwanow 
Sree rer Patriotic Descriptive NATIONAL — pong: eer 


ndck aan airataiawa anierelan l.. S&S. Z cnil 
From PEER GYNT SUITE..... = Cues EDITION bedeetensd ee ked onwhe Hector Berlioz 


j Morning HYMN TO DIANA A 

lIn the Hall of the Mountain King FORTUNA coe eeeerereececoseceseeees 6 S. Zamecnik re: From “Iphigenia in Tauris 
SONS OF FAME ik Beet Ri scscnnssncsvance Pine 6 i Wa occa encecrncocns: C. W. von Gluck 
esasececacccecececcl, & Semen: | Glan SOUUL............... W. E. M. Pettee | POLONAISE MILITAIRE..... Fr. Chopin 











SEND FOR COMPLETE THEMATICS 














lt] SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


a 
SJ / RCA Bldg., Radio City NEW YORK, N. Y. *The Arcade CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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eARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E.S. B. 
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foremost symphony orchestra lately, 

one was struck by the quantity of 
program notes appended to the familiar 
Mozart Symphony in A major, whose 
four movements are by now about as 
much in need of interpretation to the 
listener as a mother’s voice to a child. 
However, there were six pages of notes 
to explain its meaning to us, as against 
one-and-a-third devoted to a new com- 
position by Prokofieff. This is a fairly 
usual occurrence, as concert-goers will 
agree. 

In the words of a London journalist: 
“Sometimes one suspects the writers of 
analytical notes who devote pages to the 
structure of a familiar classic and then 
skate over a modern work as if it were 
the thinnest of ice. Perhaps the usual 
labor-saving references are lacking, and 
they begrudge the effort of breaking new 
ground. One’s metaphors may be mixed, 
but so are the feelings of listeners left 
in the lurch.” 


HL ‘orem a great performance by a 


¢ tf 


YOUTH CONCERTS have been coming into 
stvle of late, with heartening success. 
Those sponsored in Boston by the Youth 
Concerts Association of that city were 
conducted by Wheeler Beckett, with 
seventy members of the Boston Symphony 
under his baton. Mr. Beckett has led 
similar projects in San Francisco and 
Richmond (in which latter city he was 
director of the symphony orchestra also), 
in addition to serving as guest conductor 
with great orchestral bodies such as the 
Vienna Philharmonic, Berlin Philhar- 
monic, Vienna Symphony Orchestra, 
Straram Orchestra (Paris), and others. 

A representative program recently given 
for the young people by Mr. Beckett in- 
cluded: The Bach Suite in D major, the 
Third and Fourth movements of the 
Mozart Symphony in E flat, the Dvorak 
Slavonic Dances (Nos. 10 and 7), the 
Strauss Blue Danube Waltz, and three 
excerpts from the Rimsky-Korsakov 
Spanish Caprice. The response of the 
children was spontaneous and almost vio- 
lently appreciative, particularly with re- 
gard to the Strauss, Dvorak and Rimsky- 
Korsakov compositions. And when the 
prospect of performing the entire Bee- 
thoven Fifth was mentioned, “the delight 
of the audience was promptly expressed,” 
in the words of one reviewer. Another 
commented thus: 

“If the shade of Lowell Mason, the 
nineteenth century ‘Father of School 
Music’ happened to be in Symphony Hall 
yesterday, he must have felt that his bat- 
tles long ago for musical instruction in 
the public schools had been well justified.” 


¢ tf 


A FRIEND relates a story which he, in 
turn, had from a commentator over the 
air. Referring to the popular misconcep- 
tion concerning Toscanini, the commenta- 
tor averred that it is quite without founda- 
tion that the maestro is compelled to 
memorize the works he conducts because 
of the handicap of near-sightedness. 
“There is no truth in the rumor,” he said. 
“Toscanini memorizes his scores for the 
reason that a good conductor should have 
the works in his head, not his head in 
the works.” 
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WITHIN MEMorY there have been ban- 
quets which were wholly delightful af- 
fairs, even with speeches—when the 
speakers were of that rare breed who 
know how to enliven such occasions. But 
recently the speakerless dinner has been 
creeping into vogue in an endeavor to 
stave off the deadly tedium which is prone 
to overtake these celebrations under less 
fortunate circumstances. The trick, of 
course, is to find suitable substitutes for 
the omitted speeches, thus rendering the 
postprandial ceremonies not only painless 
but pleasant. 

The current series of biennial Confer- 
ences provided several notable exemplifi- 
cations of the New School of Banquet 
Program Planning, one of which (the 
North Central) did not permit even the 
toastmaster to talk much—beyond the 
briefest of remarks in necessary presenta- 
tion of program features, with just enough 
words added here and there to supply 
appropriate garnishment and modulations. 

The star of the evening in question was 
wisely chosen—Alec Templeton, English 
pianist, who offered not only his ex- 
tremely musical piano playing, but com- 
pletely captured his audience with the 
inimitable improvisations for which he is 
uniquely famed. Banqueters who had not 
been seen to smile in years when in at- 
tendance at such events, writhed in their 
chairs in a frenzy of enjoyment which 
threatened to have them jailed for breach 
of decorum. All in all, it proved to be 
a night of revelry (refined, of course). 
If that kind of banquet becomes habitual, 
one must vote perforce to save the in- 
stitution from the guillotine at least 
another season or two. 


¢ tf 


MAN is notorious for his inhumanity 
to man, but he stops now and again to 
be kind. One of the most touching evi- 
dences of his kindness was presented to 
us in Newsweek, telling of a sign in the 
village of Horsted Keynes, Sussex, Eng- 
land, which reads 

Please Drive Slowly 
Old Deaf Dog 


¢ ff 


A LEADING MUSICAL MAGAZINE recently 
carried an account of a French opera 
tenor of the early nineteenth century, one 
Adolphe Nourrit. Few, if any, present- 
day opera devotees are likely to recall his 
name, although he is said to have been 
the most important singer of his time, 
being “the embodiment of everything that 
the French thought and still think most 
desirable in a lyric tenor.” 

Francis Rogers, who authored the ar- 
ticle, further says: “There is abundant 
testimony that Nourrit was the possessor 
of a very rare gift, that of impersonation 
. . . On one occasion at Marseilles the 
orchestra itself, overwhelmed at the real- 
ism of his acting, ceased playing alto- 
gether. At Naples in a tragic scene the 
frightened woman with whom he was 
singing could hardly utter a sound, and 
this happened every time the piece was 
performed .. .” 

It is difficult to imagine a similar thing 
occurring in these _ super-sophisticated 
days; illusion no longer exerts quite the 
same power—unfortunately or otherwise. 


SHOULD YOU WANT an education com- 
pressed between two covers, possess your- 
self of Hendrik Willem van Loon’s book, 
which is called ever so simply, “The 
Arts.” To find that he was ten years 
writing it is not astonishing; ten life- 
times would seem all too scant for what 
he has done in these seven hundred pages. 
The book is universal—nay, cosmic—in 
scope. The reader is shown in one stu- 
pendous panorama all history, all human- 
ity, all culture, presented with humor and 
an intensely personal touch. 

For all its comprehensiveness, the book 
is exceedingly readable and enjoyable, 
“flecked with the prejudices” of one who 
contemplates the earth scene as from a 
place where Time and Space have no 
reality. The work, as its publishers state 
on the jacket, “is indeed a library (and 
an art gallery) in itself . . . which looks 
askance upon theories and isms, yet makes 
no concession to over-popular presenta- 
tion.” Richly illustrated with remarkable 
drawings by the author, the special-priced 
edition currently offered is an exceptional 
value in fine bookwork. 
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Wuy ts IT that names called out by 
pages in hotel lobbies never bear the 
faintest resemblance to any names here- 
tofore heard by mortal ears? 


¢ tf 


It HAS BEEN THE FASHION to jeer at 
Eastern culture as something a trifle too 
highflown to be soundly democratic, some- 
thing in fact a little ludicrous. Never- 
theless it is true that a knowledge of 
literature and art penetrates the varying 
layers of society in the so-called “Athens 
of America,” somewhat as garlic seasons 
a salad, if such a homely simile be per- 
mitted. 

To illustrate: In an emporium devoted 
to preserving, salvaging and creating 
feminine charm from the neck up, a cer- 
tain client of the establishment compli- 
mented her very attractive beauty opera- 
tor upon her obvious talent for hair 
arrangement. The young woman replied 
very modestly and loyally that her co- 
workers in the salon all did equally good 
work in that field. 

Shortly the customer observed in the 
mirror that the operator was quietly smil- 
ing to herself. Asked the cause of her 
amusement, the girl rather abashedly re- 
plied, “Oh, I was just thinking that I 
sounded like Uriah Heep—always so 
‘umble’.” Meeting Dickens in a beauty 
salon is not too common, we have to 


admit. 
¢ tf 


A Cape Cop Expression which echoes 
the wholesome, homespun American qual- 
itv of that historic peninsula terms the 
meat course of dinner the “hearty.” “Will 
vou have your coffee with dessert or with 
the hearty?” asks a Cape Cod hostess 
whose ancestry dates back to the May- 
flower, and whose father and son have 
honored the sea-going tradition by being 
ship captains, the son now actively en- 
gaged in traveling the Seven Seas. A 
hearty folk, in a world which has need 


of heart. 
¢ ¢t 


THE ENTIRE FATE of empires might be 
changed if the dictators were suddenly to 
develop arthritis in their saluting arms. 
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Fillmore 
OFFERS A NEW COLLECTION FOR 


INSTRUMENTAL GROUPS 
ENTITLED 


TRI-FORM OPERATIC 
IMMORTALS 


By AuG. H. SCHAEFFER 


ARRANGED IN 


SOLO - DUET- TRIO FORM 


WITH OR WITHOUT PIANO ACC, 


CONTENTS 

FAUST, Soldiers’ Chorus, Gounod; LUCIA 
DI LAMMERMOOR, Sextet, Donizetti; 
LA TRAVIATA, Parigi, O Cara, Verdi; 
LOHENGRIN, Bridal Chorus, R. Wagner; 
ATHALIA, War March of the Priests, 
Mendelssohn; MIGNON, Gavotte, Thomas; 
RIGOLETTO, Quartet, Verdi. 


SEPARATE BOOKS ARE 
PUBLISHED AS FOLLOWS: 


BOOK 1—Bb Instruments, Treble Clef. .50 


BOOK 2—Bass Clef Instruments....... 50 
BOOK 3—E> Instruments, Treble Clef. .50 
BOOK 4—Piano Accompaniment........ 75 


Melody Part Cued for C. 
Instrument — Flute, Oboe, Violin, Saxo- 
phone, etc., to this Book 4. 





NEW BAND MUSIC 


® Swinging the Ingots. A legitimate swing 
for concert band. By DeLoyce Moffitt. 


Full Band, $1.50; Sym. Band, $2.50. 








@ Fugue Modernistic. A new and original 
streamlined composition for concert band. 
By Carl Frangkiser. 


Full Band, $3.00; Sym. Band, $4.50. 


@ Alma Mater. Grand Festival March. For 
Band, Orchestra or Strings alone. (May 
be used by mixed combinations.) By 
Aug. H. Schaefer. 


Full Band, $2.50; Sym. Band, $4.00. 
Small Orch., $1.50; Full Orch., $2.00. 


Strings alone (eight parts and Piano) 
$1.00. 


@ Radio Fanfares for Full Band. By Avg 
H. Schaefer. 
Sets: I—EASY; II—MED.; III—PROF 
Six fanfares in each set. They may be 
used as fanfares only, or with the em 
ploying of modulation ending to continue 
into your favorite march. 
Price, each set, Full Band, $1.50. 


@ Miami March. A new six-eight thriller 
By Henry Fillmore. 


Full Band, 75ce. 


For more complete information on 
above new releases, send for a copy 
of “Fillmore Advertiser.” 


FILLMORE M¥s!< 


528 Elm St. CINCINNATI, O. 











Conference Committee Chairmen 


Wi the final reaching of a decision in regard to the meeting place of the 1940 
National biennial, we are now privileged to invite Conference leaders to partici- 


pate in the committee work that is so essential to the success of our organization. 


As in the past, the committees will study the various school music fields with the idea 


of presenting their findings either in a published report or in a section meeting to be 


held in connection with the 1940 Convention. 
In view of the fact that the Conference will come to the West Coast for the first time 
on the occasion of the next biennial, it has seemed desirable to create both a chair- 


manship and a vice-chairmanship for each committee, and to assign to one or the other 


of these positions a Western representative. 


Such an arrangement will make possible 


not only a national overview of each field, but will also make more easily available the 


Western resources upon which it is possible we shall have to draw somewhat extensively 


in the preparation for the 1940 meeting. 


The appointment of Conference workers to committee membership is a task that 
requires thoughtful consideration on the part of Conference officers. On the one hand 


it is always desirable to give recognition to the lavish service that so many of our 


gifted leaders have contributed to our organization over a period of many years. On 


the other hand it seems unfair to impose season after season upon the generosity of 
these unselfish workers. There is also the obligation of developing new executive talent 


among the younger members of the Conference. 
The list of committee chairmen given below represents an attempt to insure both 


continuity of service through the appointment of well known leaders, and the encourage- 


ment of new committee talent whose abilities need wider scope for action than that 


which they have previously enjoyed. 


It will be noted that there are still a large number of committee chairmen to be 


selected. 


It ts hoped that those additional members to whom is extended the invitation 


to serve in this capacity will be as gracious in their acceptance as have those whose 


names we are now happy to announce. 


* 1940 biennial meeting of the M.E.N.C. will 
April 5. Headquarters hotel, the Biltmore. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Vocal Music in the Elementary School: Chairman 

Mary E. Ireland, Sacramento, California; Vice- 

Chairman—Mary C. Donovan, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut. 


Instrumental Music in the Elementary School: 

Chairman—Helen WHannen, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Vice-Chairman—Clarence H. Heagy, Fresno, 
California. 


Creative Music in the Elementary School: Chair- 
man—Lillian Mohr Fox, Pasadena, California; 
Vice-Chairman—Susan T. Canfield, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Vocal Music in the Junior High School: Chair- 
man—F, Edna Davis, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Vice-Chairman—Alice Rogers, Santa 
Monica, California. 


Instrumental Music in the Junior High School: 
Chairman—Louis G. Wersen, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington; Vice-Chairman—Franklin Kreider, Col- 
linsville, Illinois. 


Vocal Music in the Senior High School: Chair- 
man—Sadie Rafferty, Evanston, Illinois; Vice- 
Chairman—Ida E. Bach, Los Angeles, California. 


Senior High School Bands: Chairman—A. R. 
McAllister, Joliet, Illinois; Vice-Chairman 
Frank Mancini, Modesto, California. 


Senior High School Orchestra: Chairman—J. Leon 
Ruddick, Cleveland, Ohio; Vice-Chairman—Her- 
man Trutner, Jr., Oakland, California. 


Senior High School Vocal Ensembles: Chairman 
Alfred Spouse, Rochester, New York; Vice- 
Chairman—Eleanor Short, San Jose, California. 


Senior High School Music Theory: Chairman— 
Julia Howell, Los Angeles, California; Vice- 
Chairman—Bertha W. Bailey, New York, New 
York. 

College Music (General): Chairman — Warren 
Allen, Stanford University, California; Vice- 
Chairman—Archie Jones, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho, 


—Louts Woopson Curtis 


be held in Los Angeles, California, March 29- 


AND VICE-CHAIRMEN 


College Bands: Chairman—Cerald Prescott, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Vice-Chairman—Leroy 
Allen, University of California at Los Angeles. 


College Orchestras: Chairman—Francis Findlay, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Vice-Chairman — Ed- 
mund A. Cykler, Los Angeles, California. 


College Choirs: Chairman—Ralph J. Peterson, 
Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Vice-Chairman—Harold Tallman, Wayne 
University. 


Rural School Music: Chairman — Mabel Seeds 
Spizzy, Santa Ana, California; Vice-Chairman 
Martina MacDonald, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Teacher Education: Chairman—Hazel B. Nohavec, 
University of Minnesota; Vice-Chairman—Fran- 
ces Dickey, University of Washington. 


Music Appreciation: Chairman—Helen Boswell, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Vice-Chairman—S. Grace 
Gantt, Oakland, California. 


Co-ordination and Integration: Chairman—Ches- 
ter R. Duncan, Portland, Oregon; Vice-Chair- 
man—Clare E. Starr, Detroit, Michigan. 


Research in Music Education: Chairman—Wil- 
liam S. Larson, Rochester, New York; Vice- 
Chairman-—Lorin D. Wheelwright, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Music Education by Radio: Chairman—Fowler 
Smith, Detroit, Michigan. 


Music Education in Churches: Chairman—Ster- 
ling Wheelwright, Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Music in Social Life: Chairman—Osborne Mc- 
Conathy, Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 


Music Administration: Chairman—Helen C. Howe, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Senior High School Instrumental Ensembles: 
Chairman, Henry Sopkin, Chicago, Illinois; 
Vice-Chairman, Kenneth L. Ball, San Francisco, 
California. 
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